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URRENTILY we 


witnessing the 


are 


fruit 


ful results of a major Knap} 


co-operative activity in Ame 
ica’s schools. For many years 
librarians and teachers have 


been working together to 


help pupils develop the skills 
required for making the most 
effective use of libraries at all 


grade levels 


In most modern curricu 


lum bulletins these skills and 


study habits are listed for each teaching 


unit from the primary grades through high 
On desk are bulletins 
Los 


from 


school my two new 


Angeles county schools 
New York public 
These spell out precisely the cur 
They 


describe the skills which pupils are expected 


one from the 


and the other the 
sO hools 


riculum content for each grade also 


to develop as they learn the basic subject 


matter 


skills are 


making and 


Among these sharing in group 


research using outlines; pre 


paring summaries and learning to para 


phrase; using indexes, card catalogs, and 


original documents; and making and using 
many kinds of maps. Many more skills might 


be listed, but these are widely practiced 


throughout the nation’s schools 


heavy classroom burden 


This 


that has been recognized by school librari 


Impose Sa 


ins. It is encouraging to observe, as I have 


This month I Royce 


Directs 
Research for 


Pictured Encye 


oF Mm ent 


this year, how librarians are 


‘ effectively strengthening the 
work ol 


lightening this burden. 


r Educa and 


the teacher 


Comp 


pedi 


ob 


It was interesting to 


serve how some schools at 


range for the librarian and 


teacher to work together 


Some schools provide the 


teacher with a library hour 


week More 


commenting 


each and more 


teachers are on 


the many good 


suggestions 


made by school librarians that help with 


individual pupil reading problems 


conferences with all teachers are 


Weekly 
held by many school librarians so that class 


room work can be effectively emphasized 


and highlighted through bulletin board dis 
plays, through special book tables, or with 
pupil committees who work with the school 


librarian. And, of course, school librarians 


are teaching pupils how to use library tools 


and services. In most school systems, where 


long-range curriculum planning is taking 


school librarians play a vital role on 


place 


curriculum committees 


It has been proved to me many times this 


year that teachers and librarians are using 


their school encyclopedias, not only for basic 


reference material, but also for classroom 


enrichment and as a foundation for teach 


ing work-study skills 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Association, 50 FE 
Mena 


4 ecial rate « postage sro le f« United State 


monthly except bimonthly American Library 


matter at the Post Office additional entry at 


eptance fo 
led February 28, 1925 


pti price $1.50 
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What Makes 
this Card Catalog 
So Special? 


At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 
easier because of Gaylords’ special tilted tab 


guides and printed guide headings. 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 
ferred to most often) are protected with trans- 
parent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 


Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. 


Write TODAY for complete details and prices. 


TILTED TAB GUIDES have transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted at a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cards are slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 


PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 


CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 
marks, handling abuse and costly replace- 
ment of cards in “busy sections of catalog’. 
Self-paying protectors are made of trans- 
parent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 
over cards. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY CUSE, N.Y 
ase Ss SYRA oe. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Juperintende 


I, too, know why 
a child will use 
an adult 


As A superintendent of 
schools, I agree with the 
teacher who, like the librarian, 
says: 

“T’ve learned how to make a 
child an eager user of the basic 
reference work. I’ve learned 
how to help his growing mind, 
his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a 
chance to become an excep- 
tional adult. It’s done by giving 
him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when 
we give him The Americana, 
we are saying in effect, ‘We 
acknowledge your rapid ap- 
proach to maturity. We know 


that you will rise to the chal- 
lenge of an adult encyclopedia? 

“The growing child knows 
and respects quality. And he 
respects us for guiding him to 
a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
clopedia that—though it is 
written in clear language— 
does not talk down to him. 
Finally, having been guided to 
The Americana, having had 
the remarkable cross-index in 
its 30th volume pointed out to 
him, all of his exceptional 
qualities respond to the oppor- 
tunity to dig into his subject. 
I know. I’ve seen it happen 
time and time again.” 
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* 
THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 
14,000 cross references 
300,000 index entries 


21,000 pages 
completely revised 
(1950-1956) 


* 
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The Encyclopedia v, FAl MERI CANA 
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The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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E THE WORK OUT OF 
LIBRARY PLANNING 


Whether you're planning a new library 

or expanding and reorganizing an existing one, 
you can put all your problems in the lap 

of Globe-Wernicke’s competent Library Planning 
Staff. By doing this you not only get the 

free service of trained specialists but 

also you obtain the highest quality library 
equipment available today. 

Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineering 
Staff for personal service, or write Dept. L-26 
for Catalog 314, which contains 

complete information on G/W bookstacks 

and associated library equipment. 


A a 


3 [} 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


ad 
Ve ok of 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
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MAKE ROOM FOR 
ONE £X7RA BOOK! 


Crystaljac 
PROTECTIVE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS 


...ONE £X7RA BOOK 


FOR EACH STANDARD 
THREE FOOT SHELF! 


Do you use protective book jacket 
covers? Then save space with 
Crystaljac—the amazing new book 
jacket cover. 


Crystaljac book jacket covers are 
so tough they don’t need space-con- 
suming edging tapes and paper back- 
ing. Made of Mylar*—that astonish- 
ing transparent film which never de- 
teriorates. 


And books with Crystaljac book 
jacket covers slide on and off the shelf 
so easily. The smooth surface is the 
secret—no tape edging to scuff or stick. 

Send for a free test sample and 
prices. 


*Du Pont’s registered trademark for its Polyester Film 


“DEWECO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin © New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Boner 


Noting the names of the Nominating Committee 
report in the December ALA Bulletin, I find that 
running for Council is Miss Martha Shepherd, 
Director, Bibliographical Centre, Provincial Ar- 
chives of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Provincial? Provincial? Provincial? We have ten 
provinces in Canada and a Federal Government 
too. Each province has its own Provincial Arc hives 
and the Archives in Ottawa belongs to the Federal 
Government and is known as the Public Archives 
of Canada. 

Anyway, the Bibliographic Centre is not part of 
the Public Archives but of the National Library 
which has formally existed since January 1, 1954. 
So I hope that this is corrected for the ballots, at 
least. 

You will probably hear from a lot of other 
Canadian librarians about this boner, too. 

Bernard A. Ower, librarian 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 


Many thanks to Reader Ower for spotting the 
boners. A reply from Ottawa indicates we all 
missed another: “Thank you for trying to correct 
this. I would be glad to have the spelling of my 
name corrected as well as the address: Martha 
Shepard, Director of Reference Services, National 
Library, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada.”—Ed 


UN Day 


In the note about the AAUN at the end of the 
article (“The Library, The Community, The 
United Nations” by Jean K. Taylor, ALA Bulletin, 
October 1955, p. 504), I read “Initiated UN Day.” 
Actually, UN Day was initiated by the General 
Assembly in 1947, and by the appointment by 
Secretary of State Marshall, in 1948, of the first 
UN Day chairman (Mr. Harper Sibley). Simul- 
taneously the U. S. Committee, then under a dif- 
ferent name, was created. Each year the President 
issues a UN Day Proclamation, calling especially 
on the U. S. Committee to organize its observance. 

Theodore Smith, executive director 

United States Committee for the United Nations 

Washington, D.C. 


Thanks to Reader Smith. “UN Day” was used 
inadvertently for “UN Week.” According to 
AAUN, the latter is “a promotion originated by 
the AAUN to spotlight the birthday of the U.N. 
on October 24th.”—Ed. 
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TWICE THE BOOKS IN YOUR PRESENT SPACE 


. - « EACH EASILY ACCESSIBLE... WITH 


Hamiteon [fff eree: 


More books than space? In college, research 
and public libraries this familiar problem 

is now easily solved by Compo stacks. 
Remarkable sliding steel shelves let you store 
books on three sides of each Compo sliding 
drawer. Every book is in easy reach and 

you double your book capacity, providing 
maximum utilization of all available space. 


Compo wall stocks 
a,’ diogram 2 ore 
of equal book co- 
pacity to all con- 
ventional stocks, 
diagram 1. 


Compo woll stocks 
*“‘a’’ with the addi- 
tion of Compo stock 
“*b’’ are double the P ‘ 
book copacity of / % Continuous Upright 
conventional 


arrangement, Hamilton also offers conventional 


diogrom}.  & " . : stocks—Continuous Upright and Ham- 
— mea ; ilton-Standard. They‘re handsomely de- 
signed, equipped with adjustable 
shelves, built for yeors of efficient 
service, by the world’s foremost spe- 
cialist in professional equipment — 
Hamilton, 


Complete information Hamilton-Standard 
is well worth having. Write today. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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rt THE BoOuUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


Fabrand BOOK CLUB PLAN 
ET 


60 FAVORITE AUTHORS GENUINE BOUND-TO- 
IN GROUPS OF STAY-BOUND QUALITY 
12 BOOKS AT AMAZING SAVINGS. 


Now, for the first time you can get Bound- 
To-Stay-Bound PRE-BOUND books in a Club 
Plan which saves you time and money. Books 
in each group will be selected — five from 
Spring publication and seven from Fall pub- 
lication. Any selection not wanted may be 
returned for full credit. For complete infor- 
mation, send TODAY for brochure describ- 
ing the plan and the books. 


KEE BEDS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PREBOUND 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Bulletin 


American Library Association 


COVER 


A student at the Reavis High 
School, Oak Lawn, Illinois, demon- 
strates the use of a filmstrip viewer 
in the library. The shot is a good 
illustration ci the theme of the 
school libraries section in this issue, 
The School Library: A Materials 


Center. 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN” does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Education Index,” and “Library Liter- 
ature.” 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 
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with the improved 


Microcard 


WITH THE NEW 


eh 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 


e even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
0 relaxing reading without eye strain. 


Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%" 
x 1014” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $235.00. 
BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


NOW .. . EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS . . . ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 
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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 
SHOULD ELOQUENCE BE EXPECTED OF MOVABLE TYPE? 


Neither of the two orators who ever spoke against Alcibiades prevailed. 
The better of the two was probably Phzax, of whom it was said: 


“he had wordes enowe 
but no eloquence”’ 


Perhaps eloquence should be considered when evaluating a reference 
work, especially one edited for the young mind. 


Eloquence stirs enthusiasm. Young enthusiasm can be directed to 
the learning objectives of teachers and librarians. 


Does Britannica Junior speak with eloquence? Over 520 Contributing 
Editors and Writers were carefully selected from the authorities 

in each field. In most fields there are a number of men or women who know 
their subject. Britannica Junior seeks out the one who can best 

present the facts in the enthusiastic, lively and eloquent manner 

that appeals to children. 


Among those who contribute to Britannica Junior are many who are 
outstanding among prose writers. They achieve eloquence in 
movable type. 


This is supported by the unquestioned eloquence of the pictures, charts, 
drawings and maps which illuminate the text. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Core, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Editorial 


A homely story out of Djakarta reports 
that Indonesian women use the U.S.LA. li- 
brary there for information on American 
cooking. They hunt for recipes and food 
illustrations in such American magazines as 
Woman's Day and then go home and 
proudly set about preparing an American 
meal. The story doesn't say how the Indo- 
nesian man reacts when he finds that his 
usual fare of rice or other native foods has 
been replaced by a cheeseburger or a serv- 
ing of Boston baked beans. We'd like to 
think the best—that after the initial shock 
he becomes curious if not downright 
pleased. Not that it makes any difference. 
If the Indonesian women decide that Ameri- 
can cooking is for them, the matter is ap- 
parently settled and the Indonesian diet is 
in for a change. 

Of course the interest in books goes be- 
yond American cooking. Indonesians go 
to the library in search of anything that can 
give them a picture of life in the United 
States. The U.S.1.A. librarian there reports: 
“They prefer stories about the simple things, 
such as how Americans work, go to school 
and spend their leisure hours. Books on 
baby care are popular, and many of the men 
are beginning to ask us for books on how 
to make things. The ‘do-it-yourself’ idea, 
so popular in the United States, also appeals 
to Indonesians.” 

This story and the many others like it can 
bear a great deal of repe tition. The y offer 
strong evidence not only of the power of 
books but also of the fact that effective in- 
ternational relations proceeds from the 
people to the conference table and not the 
other way around. As the evidence grows 
the chances are good that more extensive 
programs of sending books abroad will be 
developed. Not long ago, for example, the 
idea of sending books abroad was used in 
support of President Eisenhower's atoms- 
for-peace program when technical libraries 
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of non-classified data on nuclear energy and 
its applications were shipped to twenty- 
Let's keep it up. 

+ * * 


three countries. 


Judging from advance reports, the Miami 
Beach Conference promises to be one of the 
most successful of recent years. The head- 
quarters hotel, the fabulous Fountainebleau, 
has nearly filled its quota of available rooms 
and many of the other hotels are receiving 
advance reservations. 

Since many members have expressed con- 
cern about transportation and living costs, 
we would like to make a few comments 
here. Generally speaking the costs will be 
less than one would at first believe. Since 
June is in the off season, prices are not only 
reasonable but in most cases well within 
reach of the average purse. Hotel rooms, 
some of the most attractive in the world, 
can be had from $4.00 to $16.00 a day. Inci- 
dentally, the amount is for the room and, 
since a majority of them are doubles, two 
people rooming together can save a lot of 
money. And don't forget motels. The ALA 
Bulletin will have more to say on that sub- 
ject in the next issue but we can testify here 
that better accommodations at lower prices 
just don't exist. 

One very possible way of lowering the 
cost of transport: ition is available to licensed 
car drivers. In many of the larger cities, 
there are established agencies which adver- 
tise for drivers willing to drive a car to 
Miami or Miami Beach. Such offers are 
usually for one way only but, even so, the 
amount that can be saved makes the idea 
well worth investigation, especially if a 

family or group of conference-goers is con- 
cerned. 

0, before you turn down the idea of at- 
tending the conference on the basis of cost, 
we recommend that you get the facts and 


do a little figuring. You may find that you 
can make it after all. 
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BOOKS OBTAINED 


Not only books, but libraries and library shelves, obtained new life 
with the advent of Picture Covers*. In the juvenile section, particu- 
larly, those dead-looking tomes of a bygone era have given way to the 
new look of the modern library where everything is bright, alive and 
colorful, thanks in part to Picture Covers*. 


There is only one genuine type of cover known as Picture Cover* 
used for both re-binding and pre-binding — made in New York City 
and processed with durable plastic inks on highest quality buckram. 
It is flattering that other covers are being referred to as Picture 
Covers*, but it is also confusing. Insist on genuine Picture Covers* 
when ordering re-binding or pre-bound books. Send for sample covers. 


icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


* Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc., in New York City. 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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Memo to Members 


The Council Steering Committee on Implementation of the Management Survey, established 
at the Philadelphia Conference, will make its Report to Council on Thursday 
evening, February 2. The Committee met in November, again in December, and 
a portion of its members met in New York on January 2 with Mr. States Mead 
of Cresap, McCormick, and Paget. A Preliminary Report was issued by the Com- 
mittee on January 16 to members of Council, governing boards of divisions, 
officers of Round Tables, members of ALA Boards and Committees. During the 
Midwinter Meeting, the Committee will meet with the ALA Executive Board, 
governing boards of divisions, and will stand ready to meet with as many 
additional groups and individuals as time will allow. In addition, there 
will be an OPEN MEETING Monday night, January 30, 8:30 M for all attending 
the Midwinter Meeting for discussion and clarification of the Preliminary 
Report. The Committee will then make its recommendations to Council at the 
meeting of Council on Thursday night. 


The 250th Anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin was the subject of a Resolution 
by Council at Philadelphia which urged that Y...libraries throughout America 
join in the observance...by whatever celebrations they deem appropriate for 
the occasion." A number of events took place in January, others will occur 
throughout the year under the auspices of the I'ranklin celebration committee 
and the many organizations cooperating in the observance. Librarians may 
find many opportunities throughout the year for exhibits, announcements and 
other activities which would encourage use of their library resources in the 
wide varieties of fields in which Franklin was distinguisiecd. A number of 
informative pamphlets are available from: 250 Anniversary Committee, The 
Franklin Institute, 20th and benjamin Franklin Farkway, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. An article by Edwin Wolf, 2nd, "B. Franklin, 4ooknan", 
appeared in the January 1956 AL4 Bulletin. 


The ALA Executive Board will have its customary full docket at Midwinter. Topics 
scheduled for the loard's attention include: Further discussion of the 
following matters which were considered at the November meeting of the board - 
the need for a Public Kelations Office at lieadquarters, which would give 
special assistance to the association's efforts in Membership l'romotion 
and Recruiting; the possibility of merging the Booklist and the Subscription 
Books llulletin into one publication; the desirability and feasibility of a 
single-journal which would combine divisional publications and the ALA 
Bulletin into one periodical for the entire membership. Incame and expendi- 
tures for the Miami Beach conference will need to be estimated and approved; 
the International Kelations activities of the Association will be 
reviewed; study will be given to the several reports before the Council 
during Midwinter, including that of the Steering Committee. 


David li. Clift 


Executive Secretary 


January 16,1956 
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THOUGHTFUL 


LIBRARIAN ..- 
thinks of The 


hildren’s 


OUY 


“This brilliantly edited set of books can be heartily 
recommended for the home library and for schools and 

public libraries that desire a superior compilation of 
children’s literature.’’—from a recent review by a prominent 


children’s librarian in a leading library publication.* 


Such comment on The Children’s Hour is more than happy 

coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 

board of editorial consultants conducted a nationwide survey 

to ask 120,000 librarians, teachers and children what they thought 
the work should include 


As a result, any one of the 16 beautiful volumes of The Children’s 
Hour can stand alone as a well-edited unit and together the 
books cover a wide range of ages and interests. There are 
biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished authors and 
illustrators (including many Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners). Extensive cross-indexing makes The Children’s Hour 

8 pleasure to use. 


You, too, will appreciate The Children’s Hour. Please 
let us send you complete information 


*Reprint of the full review furnished upon request 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories by Children’s Hour authors, puzzles, games 
ail are included in this monthly magazine! Year's 
subscription included with your purchase of The 
Children’s Hour to give continuing new ¢ njoyment to 
your pupils. Send for sample copy 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division—Dept. | 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me further information about The Children’s 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails 
Name 


” 4 School 
oe Me 
oe { 
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WHAT IS THE GROLIER SOCIETY? 


THe Grottrer Society was founded in 1895 by men whose purpose was to publish good books in fine bindings, 
but who could not have envisioned how completely that purpose was one day to be fulfilled. C They 
borrowed the name Grolier from a great French biblidphile. They used the word Society because in their day 
it was synonymous with “company.” € Grolier's first publications included volumes of history and 
collections of literary classics. It wasn’t until 1910 that, with the publication of The Book of Knowledge, 
The Grolier Society found itself embarked on the publishing program that has made its name world-famous 
{ Today, The Grolier Society publishes the five sets illustrated on this page and 13 other major referenc« 
works I ach set pertorms a different educational function but all share certain special values Each 1S designed 
not merely to inform but also to encourage intellectual curiosity Each derives authority from editors anc 
consultants of the highest possible position in their fields. Each is continuously revised so that the most 
recent edition of each describes and explains the march of events, discoveries and achievements. Each — in th 


| brary and in the schoolroom— 1s increasingly de pended upon asa basic teac hin gi 
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LANDS AND PEOPLES THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
7-volume work covering The only science reference set Authoritative 10-volume, popular-pric ed 
the world and its peoples from of its kind; modern, c om plete encyc lopedi a alphabetically arranged; short 


the social studies viewpoint for classroom and library concise entries for quick general reference 
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RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
Fascinating 15-volume topical 20 volumes completely revised from earlier editions, 


encyclopedia that contains an almost indispensable classroom teaching tool; 


hundreds of teaching units. a quick fact-finding cross-index in volume 20. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
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PROTECTION 
FOR THE BOOK JACKET 


AND tHe BOOK 


REINFORCED EDGES FOR LONG LIFE 
NO TORN SPINES 
FROM FINGER PLU+i 


PLASTI-KLEER “REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 
For books that receive normal library circulation. 


PLASTI-KLEER “DUPLEX” ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS Telescope to fit any book. . . 
Eliminate measuring and stocking of extra sizes. 


PLASTI- Keer “EDGELOCK” BOOK JACKET COVERS Triple-Layer 


Protection for 
An economy cover for those with budget problems. Book's Binding! 


AND NOW .. . BRO-DART ADDS TWO NEW 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS MADE WITH MYLAR*.. . 
DU PONT’s New Tough Plastic Film. 


“LIFETIME” Cover . . . For books that need “heavy- 

duty” protection. (Juveniles, School Library Books, Best- 

Sellers) 

“EDGE-KLEER” Cover . . . For those who prefer a cover Rapid Jacketing— 

without reinforced edge. Seaeen i 
*Reg’d Trade Mark, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5S. NEW JERSEY 
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Quite a handful of news! 


That’s right. All the news for a ten day period is on this single reel of The 
New York Times on Microfilm .. . a complete record of national and world 
affairs, easy to file, easy to use. 

Is your staff enjoying all the advantages of having “the newspaper of 
record” in this handy, space-saving form? It takes up only 4% of the room 
required for newspaper files and clippings. Yet you’re storing al/ the news, 
all the photographs, maps, tables, charts, a// the full texts of important 
documents and speeches that are published every day in the only fully 
indexed U. S. newspaper. 

Only $160 pays for a full year’s service starting with the current (or a 
future) month. It’s an investment that pays for itself quickly! For with 
The New York Times on Microfilm you save 96% of the storage space 
needed for newsprint editions, and you save all the expense of repairing or 
replacing them. 

If you’re not using The New York Times on Microfilm now, why not give 
your hard-working staff a lift by having your subscription entered without 
delay? You'll like the fast service .. . each new reel will be mailed to you 


within four days of the ten day period it covers. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON MICROFILM 


229 West 43 Street, New York 36, New York 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY: 
A Materials Center 


Tentative Statement accepted by the American Association 
of School Librarians at the ALA Philadelphia Conference 
for further study and action 


The American Association of School Librarians believes that the 
school library is the proper center for instructional materials. Teaching 
methods now used in elementary and secondary education call for 
extensive and frequently combine d use of traditional along with many 
new and different kinds of instructional materials. Newer methods of 

teaching advocated by leaders in the field of 

curriculum development depend for their suc- 

Much has been said and written in the past cess upon a cross-media approach to learning. 
months about materials of instruction and the A convenient way of approaching instructional 


ways in which they are organized, distributed materials on a subject or problem basis must 
and selected for use in our schools. Since many be immediately at hand. 


bh mia 
school libraries are in fact materials centers, a Historically, libraries of all types have been 
teacher, a principal, a library supervisor and a 


established to provide convenient centers for 
school librarian were asked to comment on the 1 1 inf hich 
scheal Winery co 0 costetith center. Oenald ocating ideas and information which are im- 
Lentz, Principal of the Port Washington Junior portant to the communities they serve. The 
High School and joint author of one of the articles interest a modern school has in finding and 
says, "The Port Washington Junior High School using good motion pictures, sound recordings, 
is fortunate to have a library that is truly a ma- filmstrips and other newer media challenges and 
terials center, used extensively by teachers and gives increased dimension to established school 
pupils. . . . It works well and we like it.” 
Since the American Association of School Li- 


satthines oth tad, Naan Waeiainke emieaal In good library practice, school librarians not 
rarnans @ ' ' e ea e e 
fos Guile pe me mee ; aaa a only provide the materials and equipment 


The School Library: An Instructional Materials needed for classroom teaching and study, but 
Center, that statement is also included. they also help both pupils and teachers to dis- 
Nancy Jane Day cover new materials of interest and to deter- 
Past President mine their instructional values. The librarian 
American Association of School Librarians encourages development of appreciation for 
and the ability to make good and continuing 
use of materials and library services. Taking 
into account the individual differences of children and young people, 
the school librarian stimulates and guides each child in the selection 
and use of materials for the building of taste on an appropriate level 

of maturity. 

The chief work of an instructional materials center is to locate, 
gather, provide, and co-ordinate a school’s materials for learning and 
the equipment required for use of these materials. Responsibility for 
the production of new instructional materials and for supervising regular 
programs of in-service training for use of newer media may be dele- 
gated to or shared with other specialists. In any event, trained school 
librarians must be ready to serve as consultants and supervisors of 
instructional materials service on all levels of school administration— 
in the individual school building, for the city or county unit, for the 
state, 


library roles. 
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School librarians are qualified to administet 
a center for instructional materials. They are 
educated as teachers and normally meet state 
requirements for regular teaching certificates 
They receive special training in analysis, educa- 
tional evaluation, selection, organization, sys- 
tematic distribution, and use of all the instruc- 
tional materials a school requires. The profes- 
sional education of school librarians contributes 
a basic knowledge of learning processes, teach- 
ing methods, and the psychology of children 
and adolescents; also school librarians must be 


familiar with the history and current trends in 
development of school curricula. 


In summary, the professionally trained school 
librarian is both a teacher and an instructional 
materials specialist. With adequate funds and 
staff, the school library will serve as an efficient 
and economical means of supplying all the in- 
structional materials and related equipment 
In addition, it 
will provide informed guidance concerning 


needed tor a school program. 


their selection and use. 


1. The School Library: A Materials Center 


A Teacher and the School Library 


Alice Sterner 


With the recent development of new media 
of communication, teaching has become a more 
exciting and at the same time a more perplexing 
profession. It ’ the last twenty-five 
years that radio, film, film strip, recording, tape 
recorder and television have entered the class- 
room to take their place alongside the tradi- 
tional book, magazine, pamphlet, and_ still 
picture. Certainly the teacher in 1905 never 
dreamed of the wealth of material now ac- 
cepted as commonplace by the instructor in 
1955. 
munication in which we live. 

Almost 
wide and varied resources of instructional ma- 
terial. As a teacher of English I shall be refer- 
ring here primarily to my own field and its 
problems, but the similarity to other subject 
areas will be obvious. Today’s media of com- 
munication and the many available titles in 
each, are an inspiration to the modern teacher. 
No longer must she depend alone on the printed 
Picture and sound, too, provide infor- 
mation, inspire, develop desirable attitudes, 


is only in 


It is a rich and varied world of com- 


every school svbiect can boast of 


word. 


form concepts, and finally but perhaps _pri- 
marily entertain, making education the live ex- 
perience that it should be. 

It is futile to argue the superiority of one 
medium over another. Each has its own pe- 
culiar advantages, and likewise its grave defi- 
ciencies. To present-day teachers and librari- 
ans, the printed word remains the basic me- 
dium of instruction. Nevertheless other ma- 
terials must not be considered as supplementary 
to book instruction: they have attained a dig- 
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nity of their own and in some cases are more 
valuable in developing certain ideas than any- 
thing available in print. 

A teacher's choice ot media should depend 
upon the material presented, the artistry with 
which it has been prepared and handled, and 
the youth what it has to 
offer. Until further research is available, we 
cannot be absolutely sure whether some pupils 
are naturally 
gain more from television than from radio. 
But we can experiment with all of these media 
at will. 
dium, or 


who will receive 


better listeners than readers, or 


Sometimes a simple change of me- 
the use of two media together to 
present a single idea, may be most effective. 
Theoretically, the teacher can choose from a 
variety of media but in practice the stumbling 
block is how to obtain audio-visual aids from 
This difficulty can 


How 


can a teacher select, obtain, and bring into her 


the mass of media available. 
change a classroom from 1955 to 1905. 


classroom the instructional materials she can so 
profitably use? 


ALICE STERNER 

chairman of the English Department, Bar- 
ringer (N.J.) High School, is also chairman 
of the Committee on the Study of Television, 
Radio and Film of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. She is president of the 
New Jersey Association of Teachers of Eng- 


lish. 
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Oak 


most of a 


In the Reavis High School . Library, 
Lawn, Illinois, students make the 
film proj ctor 


Teachers for years have learned to rely on 
the librarian’s advice and judgment in the use 
of books, magazines, and pamphlets. In the 
High full-time li- 
es are considered invaluable to all depart- 
‘or English, they are especially helpful, 


in aiding our outside re ading program 


Barringet School, our two 
ments. 
not aa 
but also in giving lessons in the library on the 
specific uses of reference books, the card index, 
and other library facilities. The *y attend depart- 
ment meetings and are expert advisors in our 

reading program. Through our school librari- 
ans, teachers get materials from the well-stocked 
Newark Public Library and its branches, thus 
saving much time. It school 
librarians that we make use of the Lending De- 
partment of the Newark Museum, which offers 
a varied collection appealing to many subject 
fields. 

Now, line with these 
it is only natural for teachers to turn also to the 
school librarian for audio-visual materials, In 
Newark, New Jersey, that is the one answer to 
the question. U nder Marguerite Kirk, director 
of the Newark Department of Libraries 
Audio-Visual Education, the school library has 
become a materials center for all communica- 
tion media. For almost twenty years the New- 
ark Department of Libraries ‘and Visual Aids 
has been providing such services. Its four di- 
Audio-Visual, Textbook, Board of Edu- 
cation Library, School Library, serve to 
unite all instructional material under one head. 
The Department provides a semi-monthly pub- 
lication designed to keep teachers informed of 
new developments in the field. Entitled, 
“Read, See and Hear,” it covers professional 
books available in the Board of Education Li- 
brary and lists of materials for use in such areas 
as citizenship, each of which is classified by 


is through our 


traditional services, 


and of 


visions, 


and 
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school and grade. Both the practical and psy- 
chological values to a teacher to see all media 
combined are immensely important. 

Teacher committees are also a help in the se- 
lection of materials. They examine new items 
and recommend the replacement of old favor- 
ites. The y making 
films available for a trial run before the com- 
mittee passes on the desirability of purchase. 
Sharing materials among schools also contrib- 
utes to the quantity and variety available to 

each, To a teacher, the 
advantages of such a materials center are mani- 
fold. 

Our school library keeps an up-to-date list 
of all audio-visual aids available. At the Audio- 
Visual Center, in a separate school building for 
the use of all Newark schools, is a library of 
3,000 each of films, tape and disc recordings, 
and film strips; and these are 30,000 slides and 
numerous unmounted pictures for opaque pro- 
jection. This material has been classified ac- 
cording to subject and grade, often with an- 
When I want to teach Shakespeare, 
valuable lists to discover what 
new acquisitions are available. With the abili- 
ties and interests of my pupils in mind, I de- 
cide what I want to use, fill out an order blank, 
and leave it with the librarian. That part of 
™ “— is then done. Of course, in each school, 


school librarian assists by 


and it is economical. 


notations. 
I consult these 


> keep a small collection of popular items fre- 


quently in demand, but the bulk of the materi- 
als used comes from the Center. 

Normally deliveries are made weekly to each 
school and we are informed by the librarian as 
soon as the material arrives. If for any reason 
I must have material on a day’s notice, she will 
telephone for it and I can go to the Center 
myself after school to pick it up. When I have 
finished with the material the librarian returns 
it for me. Instead of a long trip to the post 
office to mail a film to a distant firm, I can re- 
turn it to the library just as I would a book. 

The school librarian may also work with the 
Visual Aids crew to ease a teacher’s burden. 
In Barringer, as in many high schools, a student 
group runs the projectors and other machines. 
Organized and directed by a faculty advisor, 
the boys who make up the crew call at the li- 
brary for material, take it to the special room 
reserved for audio-visual lessons, and have 
everything ready when the teacher walks in 
with her class. She doesn’t have to teach and 
run a machine at the same time. The crew 
rewinds the film and returns it to the library. 
When such aid as this is offered, an already 
burdened instructor can use audio-visual ma- 
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terial as easily as a book. Without such aid, 
the struggle to use films or recordings may be 
too difficult to make it worth-while. 

In Newark, the good working relationships 
which have been established between teachers 
and librarians are invaluable. If material 
doesn’t arrive, one can dash off a frantic note 
of inquiry and get immediate aid. If teachers 
do not make use of some new and valuable 
acquisitions, a friendly hint from a school li- 
brarian is often more diplomatic than the re- 
proof of a supervisor. One can often mislay 
personal lists of films, but the library copy is 
always easily accessible. With her broad 
knowledge of printed materials and resources, 
the school librarian easily recognizes the value 
of material in all media. She does not enter 
strange territory, merely expands her expert 
handling of language communication to broader 
areas, 

Perhaps a hint of what teachers will expect 
from the school library of the future will indi- 


cate not only our gratitude for the invaluable 
services now provided, but also show our faith 
in the ability of the school librarian to expand 
her services. Miss Kirk, our Director, and Dr. 
Edward Schofield, Supervisor of the Depart- 
ment, are already encouraging each school to 
make a larger collection of its own material. 
The school library should be physically en- 
larged to make room for its new duties. A 
listening room, where groups can gather to 
hear recordings together and where separate 
ear-phones permit individual reception is de- 
sirable. Although Newark spends considerably 
more for material than many cities, the amount 
expended on books, films, recordings, and other 
materials is still pitifully inadequate. 

In this modern age, the classroom teacher 
enjoys a wealth of instructional material only 
if it is made easily available for her use. The 
school librarian is professionally and psycho- 
logically the faculty member best fitted to serve 
the individual school in this way. 


Il. The School Library: A Materials Center 


Principal and School Librarian discuss some of the 


philosophy and practices underlying its operation 


THE LIBRARY MOVES IN. From the fringe to the 
inner circle—from the position of satellite re- 
volving at the periphery of the school to the 
place of an energy-giving sun at the center of the 
school program—the library has “changed its 
spots” in recent years. No. longer is the school 
library a place where students come merely to 
“get a book” or to “look up something.” It is 
the hub of the school, encompassing diverse 
fields of subject matter; it is a limitless store- 
house of all types of educational material. It 
is a resource area for pupils and teachers where 
each may come to obtain, or to find where to 
obtain, every conceivable type of material to 
stimulate learning, satisfy curiosity, and en- 
courage exploration in new fields. 


THE LIBRARY AS A CLEARING HOUSE FOR MA- 


TERIALS. The library that serves as a “clearing 
house” rather than a mere “storehouse” renders 
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Godfree and Donald W. Lentz 


maximum service to the school. The implica- 
tion is that library materials are most valuable 
if they are kept on the move instead of kept on 
the shelves 

With no ; attempt to exhaust the list of pos- 
sible materials which the school library can 
house, the following items are suggested: 


Reference Books—encyclopedias, yearbooks, 
Readers Guide 

Recreational Books—travel, 
poetry, fiction 

Supplementary Books, enriching basal textbook 
offerings—sets or single copies 

Recreational Magazines 

Reference Magazines 

Pamphlets, including “guidance-type” 

Maps and Charts 

Photographs and other pictures 

Newspaper clippings 

Human Resource file 

Audio-visual resources and materials 


biography, plays, 


materials 
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DOROTHEA |. GODFREE 

is librarian and audio-visual coordinator of 
the Junior High School, Port Washington, 
N. Y. 

DONALD W. LENTZ 


principal of that school, holds degrees in 
mechanical engineering and law. He 
experienced teacher of mathematics and 
and an author of mathematics text- 


is an 


science 
books. 


Naturally, the amount of material in any of 
the above categories de ‘pends to some extent 
upon the budget, but a meager budget does not 
necessarily mean that well-rounded services 
cannot be offered. Careful selection in the 
purchasing of materials, plus extensive use of 
free items and ingenious gathering and filing of 
pictures, clippings and human resources data 
will do much to broaden the scope of the li- 
brary utility. 

THE COMMUNITY RESOURCES AT FINGERTIP. An 
excellent means of bringing the community into 
the actual work day of the school is the use of 
a Human Resources file maintained in the 
school library. This is an indexed file contain- 


ing the names of talented and expert citizens 


in certain fields of industry, art, and the like 
who have expressed a willingness to speak or 
demonstrate to the pupils. 

Do the citizens like to come? Just find who 
they are and ask! It has always been a source 
of enjoyment to note the willingness with which 
most will serve—to see the satisfaction in their 
faces as they participate, and to hear of their 
pleasure when they later discuss with you the 
high degree of pupil response. Generally the 
guest is surprised to find that pupils really 
think and learn about things. What a wonder- 
ful way to acquaint key people with what our 
schools are doing, as we bring additional] re- 
sources to our pupils. 

How do you get to know about personalities 
for the Human Resources file? There are m: ny 
techniques, but publicity through newspapers 
and bulletins about such a file usually brings 
good response. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions either from within their memberships or 
through a committee selected to locate and 
enlist the expert personnel can be of great aid 
in preparing the file (and incidentally, make a 
valuable contribution to public relations), 

There is no better way of expanding our 
offerings than by using our community Human 
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Resources, and there is no better way of im- 
proving school-community re lationships than 
by the use of the talents of citizens in the class- 
room, 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS CENTER. The A-V 
materials are an excellent and unlimited source 
of aid to the curriculum. These materials, like 
books and other teaching and reference re- 
sources, must be carefully selected by the 
teaching staff and librarian working coopera- 
tively to insure a flow of films, slides, charts 
and the like that are geared to the curriculum. 

Books need reviews, A-V materials need pre- 
The library should provide facilities 
and opportunities for the librarian and teacher 
alike to take this important step. 

Although the extent to which the library can 
become a storehouse and distribution center for 
A-V materials will depend upon many factors, 
at least it can provide the necessary catalogues 
and other references which teachers may use in 
planning the A-V portion of their :programs. 


views. 


THE ROLES OF THE LIBRARIAN AND THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. Library books, magazines, and 
files are not used me rely because they are avail- 
able. Much planning, organizing, ‘and publi- 
cizing is needed to move the merchandise on 
the shelves. The librarian is the central person 
in this picture. 

It is the responsibility of the librarian to 
know the school curriculum and to know what 
is happening when and where in the school. 
With this background, it is possible to antici- 
pate needs, recommend resources, and provide 
adequate materials on time. 

This responsibility implies a working- 
together between the librarian and teachers, 
and to a high degree, the initiative for.this co- 
operation should come from the librarian. It 
must be made easy for the class teacher to come 
to the library, to discuss the curriculum, and to 
request re ference and supplementary aid, 
that the major publicity channel for the ~-n 
—the classroom teacher—will be well-informed 
and will want to “sell” the library facilities to 
her pupils. 

The classroom teacher, on the other hand, 
must also assume an active role by keeping the 
librarian informed of needs for materials well 
in advance of the time they are needed, and by 
acting as the super- salesman for the library by 
bringing to the attention of the pupils the fa- 
cilities of the library and the values coming 
from its use, 

Orientation sessions during which classes 
come to the library to learn first-hand from the 
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librarian and teacher how to use the library’s 
many resources, followed during the school year 
by assignments and projects aimed at purpose- 
ful (rather than busywork) use of these re- 
sources, stimulate pupils to take advantage of 
the library’s vast storehouse. 

Individual conferences, book list suggestions, 
provision for examination of new books, and 
simple forms for requisitioning reference or 
supplementary materials all aid in keeping the 
teacher within easy reach of the library. The 
school newspaper, school bulletins, use of bulle- 
tin boards in and outside the library, and dis- 
play of new and interesting books he ‘Ip to keep 
the pupils focused on library activities. 


JUST FOR THE FUN OF IT. Let’s not overlook the 
greatest potential resource in every library—the 
friendly, intere sting atmosphere that can be 
coupled with tangible materials to provide a 
happy place to read and work. Pupils who can 


read and who like to read frequent our libraries, 
but we need to keep in mind the need to de- 
velop the reading habit in many more pupils. 
The disinterested or merely bl: ind child, with 
guidance from teacher and librarian can often 
find an incentive-bearing book, story or project 
from among the shelves and files—but it must 
be pleasant and satisfying for such students to 
come to and work in the library; and the ma- 
terials must be there! The librarian who makes 
the library attractive, warm, receptive and rich 
in materials and who conducts it in a helpful 
sympathetic manner certainly will increase the 
patronage. 

With all of the serious implications of pro- 
which is the materials-cente1 
which encourages better 
habits, best 
of our best materials 
“just for the fun of 


viding a library 
of the school, 
study and reading 
work is done and many 
are used advantageously 
it!” 


and 
much of our 


11. The School Library: A Materials Center 


Supervisor sees advantages; points up essentials 


for success 


E. Ben Evans 


With the emergence and current prominence 
of the instructional materials center in the 
school, the point of view of its supervisor is 
assuming a correspondingly important role. 
This supervisor is interested in any procedures 
and materials which make for more effective 
teaching in the classroom, as well as in any- 
thing which will relieve the teacher of routine 
clerical activities and save his time and energy 
for the important task of teaching. Further, 
he is interested in whatever will stimulate the 
professional growth and development of the 
teacher. These are concerns ordinarily shared 
with administrators, teachers, other supervisors, 
and librarians. 

Although supervisors are very {much inter- 
ested in the trend toward making the library 
the instructional materials center of the school, 
this merger of textbooks, audio-visual aids, and 
library is not the result of any particular drive 
on the part of its adherents, but rather a slow 
grow th resulting from the nature of the materi- 
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als and their use by teachers in the schools. 
Libraries have long had extensive picture files 
and collections of recordings and have used 
them to supplement the printed word. It has 
been recognized that the form of the picture, 
whether it be a mounted picture, a filmstrip, 
or a slide is not considered important. The 
importance lies in the picture itself and the 
effect it has upon the student. With teachers 
looking for materials to accomplish definite ob- 
jectives in a particular unit or work, it has been 


E. BEN EVANS 


director of Instructional Materials, Kern 
County Union High School District, Bakers- 
field, Calif., has served as member and officer 
of numerous library associations and is a 
frequent contributor to library periodicals. 
In 1948, he produced the ALA filmstrip, Use 
Your Library. 
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Students in the Reavis High School Library, 
Oak Lawn, Illinois, demonstrate the use of 
a record player. 


natural for them to prefer that all materials on 
that subject area be kept together, regardless 
of their form. Since specialized equipment was 
needed for materials, responsibili- 
ties for equipment were added to the scope of 
library work. Furthermore, the librarian has 
frequently been called upon by the supervisor 
of audio-visual aids to assist in the organizing, 
cataloging, and circulating of audio-visual mat- 
ter. With shortage of personnel and limited 
budgets has come a desire to organize the in- 
structional materials services more efficiently 
than in the past, to save time and money. The 


using some 


final, and perhaps inevitable result, in varying 


degrees according to the local situation, has 
been the centralizing of instructional materials 
in the school library. This centralization arose 
from the nature of a developing situation and a 
desire to improve instructional materials serv- 
ices. 

In the average school, the supervisor will find 
several advantages in having the library serve 
as the instructional materials center. It is 
educationally preferable. 2. Its acu serv- 
ice saves the teacher time and energy. 3. It 
represents good administrative organization. 
4. It is advantageous from a financial point of 
view. 5. It frees the audio-visual specialist 
from routine clerical work to devote more time 
to purely professional matters. Each of these 
will be examined briefly. 

The plan of having the library serve as the 
instructional materials’ center of the school is 
educationally preferable. Teachers think in 
terms of objectiv es and units of work and then 
look for the teaching aids to achieve those ob- 
jectives. The form of the aid, whether it be 
textbooks, library books, magazines, filmstrips, 
motion pictures, or any combination of these, is 
secondary. There is no conflict between books 
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and audio-visual materials; rather they supple- 
ment each other to achieve the desired objec- 
tive. This viewpoint was effectively discussed 
by Raynard Swank at the American Library 
Association Audio-Visual Workshop in 1953.° 
It is to the teacher's advantage to find all of 
these teaching materials one place. Since 
the librarian is familiar with materials avail- 
able, he can serve as a resource person assist- 
ing the teacher to select the most effective 
teaching aids. 

The handling of all teaching materials in 
one central spot in the school library saves the 
teacher much time and energy. The ineffi- 
ciency of the divided, inde »pendent distribution 
of library materials, textbooks, and audio-visual 
materials may be a mark against the school in 
these days of teacher shortages and competition 
among school districts for superior teachers. 
There is always someone on duty in the library 
to help, to advise and to inform, and this is a 
definite advantage to the busy teacher. Stu- 
dents doing extra or make-up work involving 
audio-visual aids will also find it an advantage 
to use the center rather than a system of sepa- 
rated services. 

The library as the instructional materials 
center repre ‘sents good administrative organiza- 
tion. The re sponsibility for all instructional 
materials, instead of being divided among sev- 
eral persons, is fixed on one individual, with 
assistants, and that person is always on hand. 
The librarian’s training in organizing and cata- 
loging insures that teaching materials will be 
properly indexed and circulated. 

The library serving as an instructional ma- 
terials center has financial advantages. Though 
the primary purpose of centralization is to im- 
prove the teaching program, it can often result 
in the saving of money. One budget for in- 
structional material makes for a more flexible 
budget that can be used where it is needed 
most. It lessens the competition for the avail- 
able money. It makes possible co-ordinated, 
planned buying of materials so that they sup- 
plement each other. A frank analysis of the 
services of many textbook managers, audio- 
visual specialists, and librarians may reveal 
that an appreciable portion of their activities 
often is clerical in nature. Thus, combining 
the management of textbooks, audio-visual, and 
library under one professional person instez ad 
of three, and more widespread use of less ex- 


Sound in the World of 
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pensive non-certificated personnel may result 
in substantial saving. 

The use of the library as the instructional 
materials center can often free the audio-visual 
specialist from routine clerical work and give 
him time for professional work. All too fre- 
quently the audio-visual specialist has to spend 
his time splicing films, routing projectors, find- 
ing a film or piece of equipment that has gone 
astray, making out routine orders for materials, 
oiling the projectors, and doing other tasks that 
are purely clerical or technical. Whether he 
is an independent consultant or a staff member 
of the instructional material center, the audio- 
visual specialist in a school with a _ well- 
organized center has the time for such profes- 
sional functions as specialized in-service training 
of teachers, selection of audio-visual aids and 
equipment, and keeping the instructional staff 
informed on the latest developments and ma- 
terials in the field. 

From the viewpoint of the supervisor there 
are several essentials for the success of the li- 
brary as the instructional materials center of 
the school. These are: 1. adequate budget for 
materials and equipment; 2. adequate quarters 
and facilities; and 3. adequate, trained person- 
nel, both professional and clerical, interested in 
an effective instructional materials program. 

It is obvious that an adequate budget in line 
with the instructional program of the school 
must be provided to procure high quality ma- 
terials. Though the budget is more flexible and 
may be used to better advantage under the in- 
structional materials center organization, good 
quality and proper quantity are basic. Three 
inadequate budgets for library, audio-visual, 
and textbooks cannot be combined to make one 
good budget. It should be remembered that 
although there will be more sharing of materi- 
als in one instructional materials center, the 
cost of the materials remains the same and 


therefore a sound basic budget is still a neces- 
sity. 

Adequate quarters and facilities are essential 
to the success of the library as the instructional 
materials center. Though older schools were 
not built for such services, it is often possible 
to meet this need by remodelling. Particular 
attention needs to be paid to proper planning 
to save the time and energy of the staff. The 
purchase of modern equipment which will save 
staff time is also to be encouraged. 

Adequate, trained personnel, both certifi- 
cated and clerical, is the third essential. The 
additional responsibilities of textbooks 
audio-visual materials cannot be given to the 
librarian without providing him with com- 
mensurate Training in librarian- 
ship and audio-visual education is fundamental 
if the librarian is to make the most of all op- 
portunities in this teaching materials center. 
Familiarity with the teacher's point of view as 
well as knowledge of the c curriculum i is also vital. 
Since much of the work in such a center is 
clerical, the importance of good clerical help 
cannot be overlooked. 

In the instructional materials center, librari- 
ans with a vision of the possibilities are needed. 
It is important that they realize that varied 
teaching materials, regardless of form, are es- 
sentially a unit for purposes of instruction. 
They must fully understand and demonstrate 
how much the librarians can he ‘Ip teachers by 
serving as resource persons with all te: aching 
materials at their fingertips. 

With the’ foregoing in mind, an effective 
supervisor of instructional materials, cognizant 
of the services to be offered and the details of 
administering them, must be able to bring to- 
gether the viewpoints of the librarian, audio- 
visual specialist, and other staff members into 
one clearly defined philosophy of service on be 
half of students and teachers in the school. 


and 


assistance. 


IV. The School Library: A Materials Center 


School librarian makes practical suggestions 
E. Kathryne Miller 


needed, to simplify and expec dite the distribu- 


The school library because of its character 
and function is better suited than any other 
component to serve the school as a materials 
center. To make accessible materials when 


tion of material is a function of the library. 
The librarian has the technical knowledge 
which is requisite for setting up systems and 
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devising ways and means of housing, distribut- 
ing and cataloging books and instructional ma- 
terials that are to serve the entire school. 


E. KATHRYNE MILLER 


librarian, Hickory (N.C.) Junior High School, 
has been the librarian of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Augusta, Ga. and, 
during World War II, an administrative offi- 
cer with the USNR. 


Libraries did not come into being until the 
advent of the written word—the book. This 
was not because books were essential to li- 
braries. It was because the word as trans- 
mitted by voice, by smoke signals, and by cave 
writings could not be collected, housed, classi- 
fied and distributed for popular consumption. 

In our school libraries books are still basic 
and predominant, but other forms for the dis- 
semination of the word have developed and 
have great educational significance. How can 
we as librarians ignore the film, filmstrip, slide, 
record, tape and other teaching material usu- 
ally termed audio-visual? 

Since the library is in essence a clearing 
house—not a store house, the problem is one of 
coordinating the selection of material for 
use and of unifying, in so far as possible, the 
checkout systems needed for the distribution 
of diversified materials and equipment. 

For the past three years the library has 
served our large, new, modern Junior High 
School as a materials center. It is a large rec- 
tangular room. At one end is a work room and 
a conference room. The work room serves as 
an audio-visual checkout center. All heavy 
audio-visual equipment is on wheels and is 
housed here. The conference room is used by 
committees and other small groups, by teachers 
and pupils for previewing films and filmstrips, 
and for storing periodicals. 

In order to simplify our checkout systems 
and to provide a self-checkout wherever pos- 
sible, we have devised an Audio Visual Check- 
out Board. This is a system in which key tags 
designating equipment are placed on ‘pegs 
denoting room to which equipment is being 
checked out. The peg board is an enlarged 
floor-plan of the building so one can tell at a 
glance where equipment is located. Projectors, 
phonographs, tape recorders, globes, P A sys- 
tems, stencils, letters, felt point pens, etc., are 
checked out by this system. Film strips which 
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are housed beside the board in wall files are also 
checked out in this manner. Each film strip 
can contains a key tag marked with the name 
and call number of the film strip. When a film 
strip is checked out the tag is removed from 
the can and placed on the room number to 
which the film strip is being taken. 

It is necessary to provide for reservation of 
most of the audio-visual equipment. Each 
piece of equipment has reservation blanks for 
the entire year made up so that teachers who 
have planned their yearly film program in ad- 

vance can reserve their equipment to coincide. 
Even the school bus has its reservation folder 
and keys in the library. 

The phonograph record library is also housed 
in the work room. An alphabetical letter classi- 
fication system is used. Letters indicate sub- 
ject area. Records are kept in albums for the 
most part and the album letter used where 
feasible. Each album or record has a checkout 
card—a book card with large classification 
letters inked in at the top and selections listed 
by title. These cards are kept in an “in” and 
“out” file tray and serve as a shelf list as well 
as a checkout file. When a record is checked 
out the proper card is signed and left in the 
“out” file. Records are returned to a desig- 
nated place and refiled at the end of the day. 
Transcriptions of most of the classics and other 


favorite stories are on long time loan from the 
public library, checked out in like manner. 
There is a panes for every four rooms. 


It is stationed in one room and available to 
three adjoining rooms. Phonographs are three 
speed to handle 45 rpm’s and transcriptions. 

Besides simplifying our checkout systems we 
have tried to facilitate use of instructional ma- 
terials by several other means. 

Audio-visual material is cataloged in the 
central card catalog, a different colored card 
being used to designate type of material. For 
example all film strips are catalogued on blue 
cards and phonograph records on salmon 
colored cards. In our library we have found 
that a subject card is sufficient in cataloging 
film strip: and phonograph records, 

Each teacher has been provided with a list 
of all material available and its location. Such 
lists include 16 mm film which is housed in the 
central film library of the school system, film 
strips, maps, pictures, charts and models, list- 
ings in the vertical file, pkonograph records, 
transcriptions, etc. 

The school system holds an audio-visual 
workshop periodically which teachers are 
instructed in equipment and materials. 





Our school has an audio-visual committee 
one of whose functions it is to instruct and aid 
teachers in the use of equipment. Teachers in 
turn train students who are to operate equip- 
ment for their respective rooms. Students may 
also elect to take a course in the operation of 
projectors and other equipment during their 
Related Subjects period. 

A good example of our “materials center” in 
action was provided by a seventh grade class 
in working up a unit on Mexico. 

One morning before school a seventh grade 
boy carrying a bright colored blanket came by 
the library to find how to spell and pronounce 
the word ‘ ‘serape”. His class had been di- 
vided into five committees and he was chair- 
man of the committee on “objects and materi- 
als”. His group was making a collection of 
postcards and pictures of Mexico so he checked 
the vertical file for material of this kind, and he 
reserved the opaque projector for Wednesday 
of the next week when his group was to present 
their findings to the class. 

Later in the day the other committee chair- 
men came by the library to see what materials 
they could find. The committee on films had 
checked the list their teacher had in the room 
and found a 16 mm film “Mexican Children” 
which they wanted to secure from the central 
school film library. They left a note in the 
office requesting this for the next day when 
their committee wished to preview the film. 
They also reserved a projector and the confer- 
ence room. The committee found a film strip 
entitled “Mexico City”. They removed the film 
strip can from the wall file, opened the can, 
removed the key tag which was marked with 
the name of the film strip and the classification 
number, and placed this tag on their room 
number on the checkout board. Film strip 
projector #3 was in at the time so they took 
this tag from the “in” peg on the board and 
placed it on their room number peg. They took 
this equipment to their room to preview the 
film strip. The conference room is generally 
used for preview but it was being used by an- 
other group at this time. 

The committee on books went first to the 
card catalog where they found eleven books 
under the subject heading ‘ “Mexico”. These 
were books on travel, history, geography, and 
biography. The librarian suggeste d that the 
committee might also check the atlas and the 
encyclopedias for material. 

In checking for books in the card catalog the 
book committee had noticed the salmon colored 
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cards which indicated the library had phono- 
graph records pertaining to the subject. They 
called this to the attention of the music com- 
mittee. A member of this committee jotted 
down the call numbers and went to the record 
library in the work room. He located the card 
for the record in the “in” file by call number 
just as he had used the call number to locate 
the record in the cabinet. He signed his name 
and room number on the card and left it in the 
“out” file. In lookitgover the list of records 
his teacher had, he noticed one called “Mexi- 
can Waltz” that he had not found listed in the 
card catalog so he came back to check on that. 
The note in the album said that it was an 
American dance but he decided to let his group 
hear it and see if they wished to use it. 

The committee assigned to bulletin boards 
checked out felt point pens, stencils, cardboard 
letters, display letters, and a stapler by placing 
the key tag indicating each of the items on their 
room number peg. 

The teacher had already checked out a set 
of supplementary books, Our American Neigh- 
bors, which included material on the 
subject. He had also reserved the school bus 
for a trip to the art museum which has a col- 
lection of Mexican paintings and art objects. 

From books to school bus, from tape record- 
ers to scotch tape, from projectors to phono- 
graph records—whatever it is that will aid the 
classroom teacher in his work—that is the con- 
cern of the school librarian. 

There are many problems that arise and we 
are far from solving them all satisfactorily. 
The daylight screen is still not good enough for 
our many windowed classrooms. Space for 
housing is always a problem. Servicing can 
also be a proble m particularly where it can- 
not be done locally. But when audio-visual 
equipment is used properly the teaching re- 
wards far outweigh the problems. Librarians 
are accustomed to problems and the trend is 
definitely toward the school library as a ma- 
terials center. 


some 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT 
AWARDS 1956 


The announcement of the 


Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards for 1956 will be made March 5, 
1956. The information will be forwarded im- 
mediately to the state library agencies where it 
will be available to all interested persons. A 
self-addressed envelope sent to the agency will 
speed the reply. 
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Who left his marks on books each day; 
His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
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But his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called ‘‘Time!"’ 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 
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What Libraries 
Can Mean to Us 


MARCHETTE CHUTE, 


novelist, last appeared in 
our pages in February 
1953. This article is 
based upon her talk pre- 
sented at the Friends of 
the Library Committee 
Luncheon at the Phila- 
delphia Conference. Miss 
Chute’s most recent work 
was Wonderful Winter 
a children’s book pub- 
lished by Dutton in 1954. 
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Marchette Chute 


I suppose one reason I feel so strongly about public libraries is that 
I spend so much time in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Books 
were scarce then, and expensive, and people had a deep sense of their 
value. In Chaucer's day owning a book was almost like owning an 
automobile now and a devoted reader like Chaucer was able to end 
up with 60 books, which was more than many college libraries pos- 
sessed, because he was a well-to-do public official and did a great deal 
of traveling. 

It is hard to resist wondering what Chaucer would have felt if he 
had been able to walk into an American public library. Instead of 
finding a few books, chained to benches or kept in chests and jealously 
guarded from anyone not equipped with the proper credentials, he 
would find books’ by the hundreds and thousands, all spread out — 
incredible lavishness and all free for the asking. No one will ask, 

a public library, if you are worthy to handle the books or whether you 
are prepared to put them to a good use. All you have to do is to 
want them, and there they are. 

I realized just how wonderful a public library can be when I went 
to the New York Public Library to do the research for a biography of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, No one had ever done a full- -length biography of 
Chaucer because so few facts about him are available, but I believed 
that if I lit up the background of the period vividly enough the man 
himself might be silhoueted against it. This meant that I would have 
to rebuild the world of medieval England—its houses, its shops, its poli- 
tics, its people, its roads, its ways of thinking and everything else 
about it—and I found I could do it all in the New York Public Library. 

Having found such a delightful place to work and one with such 
magnificent resources, I then decided I would like to try a life of 
Shakespeare, using the same method. Again I found everything | 
needed. I could rebuild not only the world of the Elizabethan theatre 
but I could find even the smallest details of Shakespeare’s London, 
from the shape of the church spires to the technique of the street 
cleaners. 

After Shakespeare of London was published I visited England for 
the first time, and it was like coming home. Some people were sur- 
prised to know that I had never visited the country before and that 
I could visualize so clearly a land I had never seen. But they under- 
estimated the New York Public Library and the power that lies in 
books. Books can rebuild a city just as easily as they can do anything 
else. 

The New York Public Library is of course a very large institution, 
with over three million books available to its readers, but the power it 
possesses it shares with libraries of every size. For all libraries are 
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Some of these windows 
open into the past, as they did for me. Some 
of them illuminate the world around us, giving 
us all the knowledge 


openers of windows, 


that has been accumu- 
lated about the remarkable globe on which we 
live, or into that and even 
more mysterious territory, the mind of man. 

The public libraries of America, large and 
small, stand waiting. They possess a treasure 
that is not locked and guarded as it used to 
be, but open to everyone and asking only to 
be used and enjoyed. And since books are 
like seeds, waiting to get into the mind of the 
reader so that they can open up and grow, it 
is pleasant to think of the long chain of cause 
and effect that can start when even a single 
book is moved from a library shelf and into 
the mind and heart of a new reader. 

An organization like the Friends of Li- 
braries is composed of citizens who have real- 
ized for themselves the enormous potential 
force of the public library in their community, 
and who make it their business to see that 
other people realize it too. They make them- 
selves a link between the town and the library, 
knowing how much they can strengthen each 
other, and the quick and continuous growth of 
new groups of Friends all over the United 
States shows how lively and vital an idea it is. 

Anyone who belongs to such an organization 
is a friend not only to books and to his com- 
munity but to the whole theory of American 
democracy. Our government is based on uni- 
versal suffrage, a comparatively new and 
rather revolutionary principle which presup- 
universal education and the ability of 
everyone to read. An illiterate is not allowed 
to vote because he is not considered fit to have 
the ballot; but a man who will not read is 
almost as useless to a democracy as a man who 
A well-informed, well-educated elec- 
reading electorate, and that 
means in turn that the books must be avail- 
able. Without the help of the public libraries, 
the best-read people would be the rich people 
and the rest of us could manage to be only 
second-class citizens. But as it is, the public 
libraries erase all the foolish accidents of 
money and birth and give all of us the same 
equality of opportunity. The small boy with 
ten cents for lunch money and the president 
of the local bank can both walk out with the 
same armload of books, and the people who 
get the most out of their public library have 
a qualification that costs no money: they are 
merely hi appy and experienced readers. 

There is another reason why the public li- 


reaching greater 
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braries are great strengtheners of democracy. 
The habit of reading needs to be started early 
if it is to continue all through a person’s life, 
both because it is a difficult skill that is only 
learned through practice and because it is 
a source of enduring delight that needs an 
early planting to reach its full growth. In 
any good public library, the children get a 
sense of delight and freedom. They rove 
about happily, with a sense of adventurous- 
exploration and with only the gentlest of guid- 
ance from a wise and tactful librarian when- 
ever they need it. After a time they will 
form the book-buying habit but they will never 
be able to afford all the books they need, and 
if they are fortunate enough to go to a good 
college they will find the same sense of ex- 
ploration and adventure in the college library. 
It is usually in their early twenties that most 
people feel the greatest sense of intellectual 
curiosity, and the college library is, or ought. 
to be, at the heart of the educational system. 

Then, when college ends and the period of 
formal education is over, the period of real, 
personal education is just beginning, and the 
public libraries stand waiting. For even the 
best of colleges can give only a small start in 
helping us to discover the facts about this 
astonishing world—its past, its people, its arts, 

its physical make-up, and the mystery of why 

it exists at all—and the best way to find out is 
through the open book of books. 

There was a period in the history of the 
United States when many people considered 
book reading a great waste of time. A child 
who had his nose buried in a book was urged 
to go out and do something useful. There was 
a good reason for this, since most of the work 
in the country had to be done by hand, 


whether it was washing dishes or digging an 


excavation, and all the hands in America had 
to be kept busy if the work was ever to be 
done. But now the situation has changed. 
The discovery of giant slaves like electricity 
has given us impersonal sources of power that 
have taken over the work of the human hands, 
and manual labor is not the vital thing it once 
was in the life of the country. It is not busy 
hands we need most in our economy, but well- 
informed heads and wise hearts. The gigantic 
physical forces we have let loose are so power- 
ful that we need to exercise the highest degree 
of intelligence and self control in our use of 
them, and the United States stands in a posi- 
tion in the world today where stupidity and 
ignorance could mean disaster. We cannot 
afford the luxury of a stupid and badly edu- 
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cated population in so delicately balanced and 
potentially dangerous a world as ours, and we 
need the wisdom that is stored in books. 


Even in the world of business, which is 
known for its hard-headed practicality, the 
men at the top are beginning to realize how 
much they need well educated men rather 
than men who are merely well trained. A 
well trained man knows one thing only and 
can do that supremely well, in the same sense 
that a good machine will do the job for which 
it is intended. But a well educated man has 
the flexibility to do many things well, to make 
wise decisions in new problems because he has 
never stopped learning and growing, and it is 
men like these that American industry is be- 
ginning to search out. If they cannot find 
them, they try to train their own men out of 
the narrowness that too much specialization 
has bred in them. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, for instance, recently tried the success- 
ful experiment of sending some of its young 
executives back to college, to stretch their 
minds and broaden their outlook with a stiff 
ten-months course that ranged from the 
Bhagavad-Gita to Moby Dick. It is a pleas- 
ure, however, to consider that anyone can get 
the same course that was given the bright 
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young executives by walking into the nearest 
public library. 

Most Americans, I think, are beginning to 
realize the enormous stake we all have in 
books. We are waking up to the fact that we 
depend on the existence of an intelligent and 
well-read citizenry if we are to keep our 
balance, much less shoulder our responsibili- 
ties, in a rapidly changing world. Last year, 
when a group called the National Book Com- 
mittee was formed, it did not draw its mem- 
bers only from librarians and educators and 
other people who work in the world of read- 
ing. It included lawyers like Thomas K. Fin- 
letter and Judge Learned Hand, labor leaders 
like Walter Reuther and Mark Starr, scientists 
like Arthur H. Compton and J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, and businessmen like Ward Cheney 
and Arthur A. Houghton. These people have 
one thing in common, a respect for the power 
of books and a wish to see their power in- 
creased. The chairman of the committee is 
himself a businessman—Gilbert W. Chapman 
of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany—and since I work on one of the sub- 
committees I can testify to his whole hearted 
and intelligent devotion to the cause of 
books. 

Like that other organization of volunteers, 
the Friends of Libraries, the National Book 
Committee is a citizens’ group, and it differs 
from it chiefly because it works in a variety 
of fields. There are subcommittees on censor- 
ship, on the distribution of American books 
abroad, on libraries and on cooperation with 
television and radio. The subcommittee with 
which I am currently working is concerned 
with “the Development of Lifetime Reading 
Habits” and involves close cooperation with 
teachers and librarians. On my part it is an 
awed cooperation, for no one can know until 
he works with them how wonderful teachers 
and librarians are. 

The Friends of Libraries and the members 
of the National Book Committee are both in 
the same position, citizens who have come to- 
gether to get more books into the hands of 
their fellow citizens. One group does it 
through a_ single and vital method—the 
strengthening of the local library—and the 
other does it through many ways. Our goal 
is the same and we can wave at each other 
cheerfully as we go along, but I can’t help 
envying the other organization for one thing 
in particular. They possess and deserve one 
of the most beautiful words in the English 
language—the word “friend.” 
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Public and Special Libraries in the 
United States and Canada. 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


Advertisement in the 


COLLIER’S, let us send you a set ona 
trial basis. If your present set is 
already showing signs of constant use 
—why not consider replacing it with 
the Big, New 1956 Edition? 
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COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS 


Dr. Eliot’s selection of the Great Books 
from the Eastern and Western World... 


“The HARVARD CLASSICS—published by 
COLLIER’S—is the finest compact library I 


know of and gladly recommend it in the 


strongest terms.” 


Have you seen the current printing 
of the HARVARD CLASSICS? A mod- 
ernized format, plus clear, large 11- 
point Granjon type adds considerably 
to one’s reading pleasure. This Selec- 
tion of 418 of the World’s Great Lit- 
erary Masterpieces can add fresh im- 
petus to your present Adult Education 
or Great Books Programs. The 76,000 
Concept-Text Coordinated Index will 
be of great assistance to your daily ref- 


erence work. 


Melvil Dewey 


The scholarship of the HARVARD 
CLASSICS has not been surpassed. It is 
for this reason that many of the HAR- 
VARD CLASSICS selections are basic 
books in the current courses for Busi- 
ness Executives. (See American Maga- 
zine, September 1955, “Why Business- 
men Are Going Back to School.”’—Re- 
prints available.) COLLIER’S HAR- 
VARD CLASSICS answers the need for 
a flexible leisure-hour adult program 
for every community. A second set 
could be circulated! 


THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


ay 


i 
#7 


ee ke 


50 VOLUMES PLUS LECTURES AND 
DAILY READING GUIDE 
418 OF THE GREATEST MASTERPIECES 
OF LITERATURE BY 
302 WORLD FAMOUS AUTHORS 
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COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 


ENRICHMENT READING AT ITS BEST 


Two Children’s Librarians, after years of 
story-hour experience and knowing which 
stories Children come back to, compiled this 
selection of 611 stories and poems. Because 
of this expert selection, here is One set of 
books that librarians Do Buy! COLLIER’S 
Children’s Classics are outstanding for the 
way they can stimulate in Children a desire to 
read, awaken their imaginations and broaden 
their horizons of interest and knowledge. 


These cheerfully-bound volumes, 
with large easy-to-read type and classi- 
eal illustrations, contain the basis for 
an Enrichment Reading Program. In 
contrast to a single title, with COL- 
LIER’S Classics, the young reader pro- 
interest level to 


gresses from one 


another——frequently within the same 


volume. The New Junior Classics is a 
set of books that will encourage John- 
ny to read and enjoy it. In the past 
Collier’s Junior Classics have made 
readers out of thousands of Children 
and when circulated today or used for 
supplementary reading in the class- 
room will still be found most effective. 
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Newly Revised! 


One of the world’s most 
popular titles 


COLLIER’S WORLD 
ATLAS AND 
GAZETTEER 


OVER 1,550,000 COPIES 
SOLD TO DATE! 


Highly recommended for 
Classroom, Library and Office 


490 pages 

346 new maps—many in color 
Exclusive marginal map Indexes 

56 Up-to-Date Business-Section Maps 


75,000 Gazetteer entries—many 
illustrated 


plus Hunting and Fishing data. 


« 


COLLIER’S LIBRARY DIVISION 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send literature and 
prices on 
Collier’s Encyclopedia 
Collier’s Harvard Classics 
Collier’s New Junior Classics 
Collier’s World Atlas 
Collier’s 1956 Annual 


Collier’s Companion Cook Book 


* 
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The Brussels Congress 
Douglas W. Bryant 


Official ALA Delegate (The International Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centers, 
Brussels, September 1955) 


The series of conferences of librarians and docu- 
mentalists held in Brussels in September 1955 was 
the first such major undertaking by a number of 
international organizations working together, and 
it is to be hoped that it inaugurated a period of 
growing cooperation and effectiveness among the 
several groups working in the broad field of inter- 
national librarianship. During recent decades the 
efforts of these federations have sometimes been 
impeded by attitudes not always harmonious, and 
the prince ipal accomplishment of the Brussels meet- 
ings was the general appreciation of the real inter- 
dependence of all phases of this increasingly im- 
portant work. 

The central conference was the International 
Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centers, 
jointly held by the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations (IFLA), the International Fed- 
eration for Documentation (FID), and the Inter- 
national Association of Music Libraries (IAML). 
In addition to the general plenary sessions of this 
Congress and to substantive sessions of the three 
groups together, each of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions held a conference on matte 7 : particular 
concern to it. Still other groups (e.g., medical, 
agricultural, and theological librarians, and Techni- 
cal Committee 46 (Documentation) of the Inter- 
national Standards Organization) held meetings 
before and after the main Congress. Attending this 
series of conferences were 1,500 librarians and in- 
formation officers from some 40 countries, by far 
the largest number of such people ever assembled. 

The theme of the Congress was “The role of 
libraries and documentation centers in modern life,’ 
and for each session, planned to cover some aspect 
of this theme, an expert was assigned to pre- 
pare a preliminary statement outlining his views 
of the matter and provocative of papers to be sub- 
mitted. These statements were published in 1954 
as Volume I of the Congress publications, and the 
papers themselves were distributed at the Congress 
in a two-part second volume. Discussion at the 
various sessions was based on these papers. It is 
now planned to issue as the third volume the es- 
sential proceedings and the resolutions adopted by 
the Congress. 

About fifty Americans attended the meetings, of 
whom more than thirty-five were representatives of 
the American Library Association. The remainder 
were delegates of the four other American organi- 

zations directly related to the Congress: The 
special, medical, and musical library associations, 
and the American Documentation Institute. 
Though Americans played substantial roles in a 
number of the special meetings, their voice was not 
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as strong in the general sessions as would have 
been desirable. In planning for ALA representa- 
tion to future world congresses, it oll be de- 
sirable to ensure more active articipation by pre- 
liminary coordination of the de legation and closer 
teamwork of its members. For a variety of reasons 
this was not possible before Brussels, but such 
effort in the future would lead to a more effective 
American voice in the affairs of international 
librarianship. Also helpful toward this end would 
be closer cooperation and some coordination among 
the several American delegations. 

Some of the most important results of the 
Brussels meetings were the establishment of several 
new organizations. The International Association 
of Agricultural Librarians and Documentalists, 
which will affiliate with both IFLA and FID elected 
as its first president, Foster E. Mohrhardt, li- 
brarian of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary. At a meeting of medical librarians, consti- 
tution of a similar organization was brought nearer 
to realization. An international group of theologi- 
cal librarians, with Stillson Judah, librarian of the 
Pacific School of Religion, as secretary-treasurer, 
was created as a section of IFLA and another sec- 
tion was established for technical university li- 
braries. ; 

A brief report such as this does not permit a 
full listing of all actions taken, but the lees 
examples are important: In a firm resolution, the 
Congress urged individual and corporate members 
to accept full responsibility for developing an in- 
creased, world-wide exchange of professional per- 
sonnel and publication. It was recommended that 
the United Nations and each of its specialized 
agencies take the initiative in coordination of sub- 
ject bibliography in their respective fields, par- 
ticularly that UNESCO encourage the development 
of a current Hispano-American bibliography. It 
was resolved that the three sponsoring Eiiciaiins 
should study the possibilities of effective coopera- 
tion among national union catalogues. Within the 
meetings of IFLA itself, resolutions were passed in 
a number of fields, such as the improvement of edu- 
cation for librarianship and the spread of library 
service to countries now without adequate facili- 
ties. The research libraries committee on cata- 
loguing principles concluded, as a basis for future 
discussion, that in some way it would be possible 
for libraries in all countries to adopt the use of 
corporate entries. Sections and committees inter- 
ested in parliamentary, theatre, and hospital li- 
braries, work with children, interlibrary loan, ex- 
change of publications, etc., held substantial dis- 
cussions in their fields. 





Praise for 
The Just-Published 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT fo 
20th CENTURY AUTHORS 


Early reviews of the just-published First Supplement indicate it has 
lived up to the praise heaped on the foundation volume which was 
published in 1942. Here are some brief quotations from these reviews: 


Vincent Starrett of the Chicago Sunday Tribune says: 


For students, reviewers, columnists . . . Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors .. . has long been one of the imperative refer- 
ence books. How any of us got along without it, before 1942, 
I can’t imagine. For 13 years it has been the best thumbed 
volume on this commentator’s shelves and the most useful. 
Now a First Supplement, as readable as the foundation 
volume, brings this superb biographical dictionary to date, 
with 700 new sketches (and 670 portraits) of writers who 
have come into prominence since 1942.” 


‘ 
Florence Neel Cheney says in “Current Reference Books’: 


‘When the First Supplement to Twentieth Century Authors 
takes its place on the shelf next to the original volume, 
librarians will find themselves consulting it first... . As 
before, the authors have been selected from all over the 
world with the American reader in mind . . . [and} there 
is the same familiar autobiographical tone of the earlier 
volume. Pronunciation of names, lists of principal works 
with dates of original publication, citation to biographical 
and critical sources, and portraits when available are also 
familiar reference features.” 


Max Herzberg says in the Newark Evening News: 


‘Imagination is needed to realize how much labor goes into 
a first-rate reference work like the newly published Fers/ 
Supplement to a famous book, Twentieth Century Authors. 

. . What makes this reference books unique is the extent 
to which the writers have themselves contributed to it.’’ 


1123 pages Cloth Bound $8.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52. N. Y. 
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Wish you were here 

I. One of the city’s several smart shopping sections. 
II. La Ronde of the Fontainebleau 

III. Miami International Airport 


Travel Costs and Clothing for the 
Miami Beach Conference 


Dining Out in Greater Miami 


Richard Neuman 


By land, sea, and air, over three million visitors will pour into the 
Greater Miami area this year. In company with these millions, you will 
find that travel accommodations from every part of the nation will be 
easy to secure. More pleasing, and possibly more reassuring, is the 
fact that the cost of this memorable trip to the 1956 Conference at 
Miami Beach need not be prohibitive. Whether you choose to come 
by airplane, train, bus, or in your own auto, you can make the trip 
within the limits of even a mode st budget. 

If you are in a hurry to start enjoying your stay on the “Beach,” 
step aboard a plane, and within hours you will arrive at bustling Miami 
International Aixport. First class by air will cost you $145.73 from 
New York, $152.38 from Chicago, $145.35 from Dallas, $226.00 from 
Denver, $290.00 from Los Angeles, and $365.00 from Seattle. These 
fares are round trip, not including the 10% Federal tax on transporta- 
tion. Air coach fares offer a low net transportation cost, and Miami 
has air coach links to a wide selection of cities. Sample round trip air 
coach fares are $92.00 from New York, $106.60 from Chicago, 
$110.40 from Dallas, $211.00 from Denver, $229.40 from Los Angeles, 
and $318.00 from Seattle, plus tax. The only extra cost will be $1.50 
for limousine service from the airport to your hotel on the Beach. 

If you prefer to come by train, you will find excellent service and 
connections from the Northeast, the Middle West, and the South, 
with reasonably good service from Texas and the West Coast. Round 
trip fares, first class are $100.30 from New York, $106.10 from Chi- 
cago, $97.65 from Dallas, $133.00 from Denver, $182.85 from Los 
Angeles, and $191.90 from Seattle, plus tax. Sleeping aeccommoda- 
tions are extra, and the price will depend on hew many nights you 
are on the train and on the type of service. Rail coach fares are 
$70.86 from New York, $71.15 from Chicago, $72.00 from Dallas, 
$99.85 from Denver, $135.45 from «kos Angeles, and $138.10 from 
Seattle, plus tax. 

Those: who like to “See America,” and who have time to enjoy the 
wonderful views along the, highways leading to Miami Beach, should 
arrange to come by bus or automobile. You will approach Florida 
through the red lands, the tall pines, the huge oaks festooned with 
Spanish moss, and the “Old South? atmosphere “of Alabamia and 
Georgia. Then you will drive into the hilly laké country of Central 
Florida, through miles of beautiful-citrus groves. From there you will 
emerge into the sunny miles of ocean beach, the palm trees, ‘and the 
breath-taking beauty of South Florida. Your'bus fares, round trip, will 
be $45.20 from New York, $47.70 from Chicago, $49.15 from Dallas, 
$70.65 from Denver, $95.80 from Los Angeles, _and $110.25 from 
Seattle, plus tax. By automobile, the cost of the ‘trip will depend on 
your car, the length of the trip, and the amount of sight-seeing you wish 
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Miami Beach News Bureau Photo 


RICHARD NEUMAN 
business librarian, Miami 
Public Library, is in 
charge of Entertainment 
and Tours forthe forth- 
coming ALA Conference 
at Miami Beach. 





ee 
MIAMI BEACH NEWS BUREAL 
Swimming may be an important phase of 
your visit to Miami Beach. 


to do. Sharing an auto trip is one of the really 
tial ways to visit this area, and you will 
yenjoy having your car for jaunts around Miami 
Beach, Miami, and South Florida. Check with 
your automobile association or service station 
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for information on highway routes. 

If you don’t bring your car, plan to rent one 
here. The cost is only $25.00 to $30.00 for the 
week, including 250 or 300 miles of driving. 
Most transportation agencies will arrange to 
have a car waiting for you at the station or air- 
port. The convenience and extra pleasure will 
more than make up for the cost, particularly if 
you share the car with several others. 

Another point to remember when arranging 
transportation is that there are many vacation 
packages, seasonal rates, family excursion rates, 
and weekday specials available. A careful 
check might save a considerable amount of 
money for those who are planning to bring the 
family. 

Now that you have considered how to travel 
to Miami Beach, you are faced with the prob- 
lem of what clothes to bring. Pack your sum- 
mer clothing—the temperature ranges from 
about 70° to 90°, with a daily average of about 
81°. The warmth is modified by a pleasant sea 
breeze, and you will find adequate air condition- 
ing in nearly all stores, restaurants, and hotels. 
Toss in your raincoat, as there are likely to be 


early morning and late afternoon showers. Al- 


LISTENING CORNER” 
MODEL 12VJ8-5 


$127.50 Net 
without. 
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though these showers may be heavy, they are 
usually brief, and the sun will be back quickly 
to resume tanning you to the desired hue. é 

Specifically, women should bring light prints, 
sunbacks for strolling and shopping, shorts and 
slacks for casual wear, and _ similar 
weather clothing. Cocktail dresses will suffice 
for the parties formal meetings, but 
after dark you will never feel out of place in an 
evening dress at hotels like the Fontainebleau 
and the better night clubs. 

Men will have no clothing problem. Stick 
to light-weight suits, add a light sports jacket 
and slacks, sport shirts, and similar comfortable 
attire. Most and virtually all of the 
hotels will require you to wear a coat, at least 


warm 


and more 


clubs 


in the evenings. 
that 
major 


Remember fishing and swimming are 
among the attractions of Miami Beach. 
Bring your bathing suits, , beach equip- 
ment, and if you still have room, pack your 
goggles, spears, fins, and Aqua-lungs. You will 
have your choice of fresh and salt water pools, 
as ocean swimming. If you are wise, 
you will have a long sleeved shirt, good sun 
glasses, and a billed c: ap for your fishing trips. 
If you forget any ite ms of clothing or sports 
equipme nt, don’t Summer is the sale 
season in Greater Miami, and men and women 
will find some of the best buys in the United 
States. Shopping will be a treat, and that is 
not just a Chamber of Commerce statement. 
By whatever means you travel to Miami 
Beach, and whatever you bring to wear, the 
combination of professional advancement and 
personal enjoyment should make the 1956 Con- 
ference an event which will leave a fond spot 
in your heart for this warm ané& friendly area. 
Perhaps you, too, will get “sand ‘in your shoes.” 


robes 


as we ‘Ml 


worry! 


Dining Out in Greater Miami 


“In compelling man to eat that he may live, 
Nature gives an appetite to invite him, and 
pleasure to reward him.” That from the 
writings of Brillat-Savarin should be the key 
to planning your adventures in dining during 
the 1956 Conference. You must eat—why not 
allow your appetite to lead you to a vi ariety of 
eating ple asures during your Miami Beach visit? 

The Greater Miami area is dotted with some 
of the finest restaurants in America. Many of 
the names might be familiar in your own citv 

—The Red Coach Grill, the Mayflower, and 
Howard Johnson’s, for example. Others you 
have heard about on radio and television, as 
eating places of the stars—Joe’s Stone Crab, 
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Your Library ts 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


AMES 


STEEL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 


Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 


Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with 
sloping magazine shelves. 


LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


PANIC 
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RUDI RADA 
Looking toward Miami Beach from the dining 


room of the Columbus Hotel just across the street 
from The Miami Public Library. 


Wolfie’s, Pumpernik’s, and the Chuck Wagon. 
Still others are well known to Miamians and 
Fan and Bill’s, the Embers, 
and many other 
information 


visitors—the Bonfire, 
La Pena, Grandma’s Kitchen, 
excellent restaurants. The 
committee will have complete details for you 
when you arrive, as there are considerable sea- 
sonal changes in prices, hours, and closings. 
The purpose of the present article is to get your 
mouth watering, and at the same time to give 
you an idea as to how much of your budget to 
set aside for food. 

First, teasing your palate presents no prob- 
lem. The cosmopolitan structure of the Miami 
area provides for the widest possible variations 
in taste. ~ You will find Italian, American, 
Greek, French, Spanish, German, Chinese, Jew- 
ish, Hungarian, and Swedish cuisines. Special- 
ties range from shrimp sizzle, key lime pie, and 
turtle steak, to pizza, sauerbraten, and prime 
ribs au jus. You may select service ranging 
from buffet and family style, to the most suave 
continental manner. 

Secondly, what will the food cost? 
find that prices are comparable to those in other 
large cities. You might find that you can eat 
even better here for the same amount of money, 
but your taste will have to be your guide. The 
best plan is to include in your budget the 
amount you would normally spend when eating 
out, and add a little for some of the extra treats. 
When you arrive, check with our local people 
for, suggestions on getting the best food at the 


local 


You will 
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most reasonable prices. A substantial break- 
fast will cost from as low as forty cents to as 
high as $1.50. Lunches will run from eighty- 
five cents to $2.50, and dinners from $1.25 to 

37.50. Even at most of the better restaurants 
you can get an excellent dinner for $2.00 to 
$4.00. 

For convenience, your hotel coffee shop and 
dining room will probably be your base of op- 
erations. The area for many blocks in the vi- 
cinity of the Fontainebleau consists of hotels, 
most of which have adequate food service. 
Fortunately, the “streamlined” schedule allows 
some extra time for you to roam, so you will 
be able to visit many of the restaurants men- 
tioned above. Nearly all of them are accessible 
by public transportation. 

To avoid giving you the impression that 
Miami Beach is strictly a gourmet’s paradise, 
let me assure you that there are many other 
satisfactory e ating places—sandwich shops, cafe- 
terias, restaurants, drive-ins, and drug 
store fountains. You will be able to choose the 
tvpe of food you want at the price you want to 
pay, but whatever you choose you are certain 
to enjoy in the vacationland ‘atmosphere of 


Miami Beach. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC Uae 






Penny-Pincher 


One-piece cover, front and back of translucent 
flexible Vinyl plastic. Snap-out metal parts. 
Choice of three colors. 8 sizes. Economical, 
durable. Write for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD.,LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


MARADOR 
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Librarianship 
ina 
High 
Key 


JESSE H. SHERA 


dean of the School of Li- 
brary Science, Western 
Reserve University, is edi- 
tor of American Docu- 
mentation. He writes 
here of the new Center for 
Documentation and Com- 
munication Research at 
Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Dr. Shera last ap- 
peared in these pages 
March 1954. 
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Jesse H. Shera 


Librarianship is concerned with the universal task of channeling all 
kinds of graphic records to all users, for all purposes, at all levels, to 
the end that all recorded human experience may be as socially useful 
as possible. By contrast, documentation is that ‘aspect of librarianship 
concerned with improving graphic communication within and among 
groups of specialists; it is limited to that portion of librarianship which 
treats of the materials and needs of scholarship, and hence it is con- 
cerned with the scholarly apparatus of bibliographies, indexes, and 
abstracting services. Though other phi uses of the library process may 
draw upon the methods and experience of the documentalist, the 
documentalist himself is not concerned with the popular, the recrea- 
tional, or the lay interests. 

In general, then, : y that the science of documentation 
treats of the collecting, organizing, and servicing of graphic records 
in such a way, as the late S$. C. Bradford has stated it, that there may 
be “put before the creative specialist the existing literature bearing on 
the subject of his investigation, in order that he may be made fully aware 
of previous ac ‘hievements in his subject and thus be saved from the dis- 
sipation of his genius upon work already done.” 

Certainly it is true that much of what has been and will be learned 
about the documentation process must be applicable to other phases 
of the entire practice of librarianship. But documentation has devel- 
oped as it has largely because of the current demand for high-speed 
access to precise information. Time is of the essence in the modern 
industrial and commercial world, and the tempo of competition among 
nations as well as among business organizations has greatly intensified 
the demand for rapid access to vital information. Many of the tradi- 
tional library practices are not geared to the pressures of these de- 
mands, and documentalists must constantly search for new methods 
and procedures that are as efficient as they can be made to be. Docu- 
mentation, then, is not only that aspect of librarianship which deals 
with scholarly materials, it is librarianship under pressure—it is li- 
brarianship in a high key. 

In this cease dons search for efficiency in the documentation process, 
machines offer some hope; therefore, the use of machine searching for 
bibliographic reference work has been widely associated with docu- 
mentation. But the, problems that confront the documentalist-li- 
brarian are not to be solved by gadgets alone, nor will automation be 
the only answer. There must be much extensive study and experi- 
mentation in such areas as classification, cataloging, indexing, and ab- 
stracting. There must be developed new reference tools and new bib- 
liographic aids that will be adequate for present and future demands. 
There must be devised new methods of photographic processes. All 
of these innovations must be evaluated in terms of their relative effi- 
ciency for particular types of jobs. 

These are the tasks of research in documentation. One might go 
so far as to say that research in documentation is directed toward 
improving the efficiency of librarianship so that it can accommodate 
itself to the demands imposed by the tempo of a highly competitive 
society. This is not said to disparage the values of leisure or of recrea- 
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tion, but these are a pole apart from docu- 
mentation, and each must be dealt with in its 
own terms. 

That documentation has achieved its most 
spectacular advance in the sciences, and hence 
unfortunately is often associated exclusively 
with them, arises from the fact that the prob- 
lems of literature searching first became ex- 
tremely acute in industrial research, and the 
excessive cost of such searching has demanded 
the immediate attention of industrial manage- 
ment. The rapidly increasing and 
growing complexity of recorded information in 
the sciences and technologies have posed urgent 
problems which management is convinced must 
be given serious attention if industry and busi- 
ness are to exploit existing markets to the 
fullest and develop new products for greater 
competitive advantage. 

A similar awareness of the need for 
effective contro] over methods of storage and 
retrieval of information is becoming evident 
in such social science fields as law, 
ment, and public administration. This 
is particularly serious in law, where the mount- 
ing volume of recorded precedents places an 
increasingly heavy burden on both the practis- 
ing lawyer ‘and the courts. 
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more 


govern- 
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KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10°x7"x 
4” to 164%4°x11%4"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete deseripti vefolder. 


CX paper BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, fil. 
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The Center for Documentation 
and Communication Research 


The new Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research at Western Reserve 
University was, therefore, born of the nece ssity 
for examination of the information re quireme nts 
of a wide variety of library users in the physi- 
cal and social and the humanities. 
It is hoped that the Center will discover, 
through a continuing research program, how the 
organization and library 
methods and procedures can best be improved 
modern-day needs. The center will 


sciences 


administration of 


to meet 


attack its research problems in three major 


Ways: 


1. By entering into contracts with business, 
industry, and government for the study 
tion of specific problems of individual organi- 
zations, devising appropriate libri ary procedures 
for each. (This aspect of the work of the Center 
will be rather akin to the ’ 
libraries with which all librarians are generally 
familiar, or the ‘ ALA 
which is arousing so much interest and discus- 
sion at the present time.) The experience thus 
gained should provide a practical basis for the 
development of a theoretical framework for pro- 
fessional thinking about library problems gen- 
erally, from which may be derived a truly scien- 
tific body of knowledge that will form the very 
core of all librarianship. 

To date the Center has contracted with several 
governmental agencies for studies in the organiza- 
tion and development of information systems 
and related areas of investigation; but the proj- 
ect of greatest general interest is that supported 
by the American Society for Metals where sby the 
Center is to conduct a five -year experimenti il pro- 
gram directed toward the development of im- 
proved methods for correlating and retrieving 
metallurgical literature. This study will be a 
pilot operation to test the fe asibility and utility 
of computing-type equipment for the mz inipula- 
tion of a sample of some 25,000 metallurgical ab- 
stracts, and will be the first full-scale investiga- 
tion of its kind. The results of this investiga- 
tion should prove directly applicable to other 
subject fields and should have important implica- 
tions for the training of librarians for improved 
bibliographic and reference service. 

2. By developing liaisons with business, in- 
dustry, and government, either directly with their 
libraries or through their respective representa- 
tives of management. In this way the Center will 
serve as a contact point for the maintenance of 
a constant reciprocal flow of communications 
between the practical world of applied docu- 
mentation and librarianship and the theoretical 
world of the Thus through confer- 
ences, workshops, publications, and other forms 


and solu- 


surveys of individual 


management survey of the 


university, 
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of joint activity, the pure and applied aspects 
of librarianship may advance harmoniously to- 
gether. 

3. By applying the practical experience thus 
achieved to the instructional program of the 
School of Library Science, thus enriching the 
curriculum and providing the profession with 
more adequately prepared librarians. 


Advantages for the Student 

The advantages which such a Center offers 
the prospective student of librarianship are 
many and obvious. Most important of all are, 
of course, the broadening of the curriculum to 
include a more balanced total program of in- 
struction, and the affording of increased op- 
portunities for the student to obtain formal 
instruction in new fields of librarianship in 
which the intellectual and economic rewards are 
very great indeed. Yet over and above this 
classroom instruction, the Center will provide 
a laboratory in which the student can gain 
much practical experience by participating 
himself in the actual solution of immediate 
problems drawn from existing situations. Such 
“field work,” under the direct supervision of 
the staff of the Center, might be integrated into 
the student’s own research program (in the 
preparation of a master’s essay or doctoral 
dissertation), or it might provide an opportunity 


Get McClurg’s 
January BOOK NEWS 


FEATURING 


for part-time employment during his term of 
residence. 

In conclusion, one may say that the Center 
for Documentation and Communication Re- 
search has arisen in response to the need of 
our contemporary society for quick and accurate 
access to vital information. Whether the future 
will really bring the “push-button library” can- 
not yet be foretold. But there are unmistakable 
evidences of a real revolution in library opera- 
tions and a new orientation in the education 
and professional preparation of librarians. In 
the research and instructional program made 
possible by Western Reserve’s new Center is 
clearly evident an important first step toward 
expanding horizons for librarianship, a profes- 
sional maturity, and the realization of a phi- 
losophy that e ndows the librarian with an even 
more dynamic and important role in society 
than he has enjoyed in the past. 


NOW is not too early to plan 
for the Miami Beach Confer- 
ence. 

Use the Reservation Form in 
the November ALA Bulletin, 


page 575. 


JUVENILE Books to be published 


from January to June 


128 page publication also contains the 


regular adult book titles. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Serving Librarians Is Our Business 


FEBRUARY, 1956 
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Selected Books for 


@ THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY is pleased to an- 
nounce the expansion of its publishing activities on 
the subjects of health, physical education, recreation, 
and related areas, to include the line of textbooks 
previously published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
A complete catalogue of books in this field is avail- 
able and will be sent on request. 


Health and Physical Education 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Organization and Administration 
Nash-Moench-Saurborn. 62 ills., 498 pp. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Neilson-Van Hagen. Rev. Ed. 75 ills., 84 music scores, 552 pp. 

TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Salt-Fox-Douthett-Stevens. 89 ills., 75 music scores, 340 pp. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Rice-Hutchinson. Third Ed. 45 ills., 294 pp. 

PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Stafford. Rev. Ed. 114 ills., tables; 312 pp. 

HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: The Role of the Classroom Teacher 
Walker. 30 ills., tables; 228 pp. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Hughes-French. 76 ills., 383 pp. 


Dance and Rhythms 


DANCE COMPOSITION AND PRODUCTION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Hayes. 75 ills., 12 music scores, 210 pp. $4.50 
MODERN DANCE: Techniques and Teaching 

Shurr-Yocom. 67," x 10”. 81 ills., 191 pp. $4.25 


THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY 
Duggan-Schlottmann-Rutledge. In five volumes, 8'/." x 11”. per vol. $3.50 


THE TEACHING OF FOLK DANCE 
5 ills., 116 pp. 
FOLK DANCES OF SCANDINAVIA 
33 ills.; 21 music scores, 118 pp. 
FOLK DANCES OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
34 ills.; 27 music scores, 160 pp. 
FOLK DANCES OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
27 ills.; 12 music scores, 110 pp. 
FOLK DANCES OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
45 ills.; 21 music scores, 159 pp. 
FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Fox-Merrill. 81/2" x 11”. 35 ills., 18 music scores, 89 pp. 
SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY AND HOW TO TEACH AND CALL THEM 
Kraus. 67%" x 10”. 52 ills., 31 music scores, 130 pp. 
WALK YOUR WAY TO BETTER DANCING—Hostetier. Rev. Ed. 130 ills., 295 pp. 


RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
La Salle. 67" x 10”. Rev. Ed. 27 ills., 124 music scores, 201 pp. 


The Ronald Press Company 
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Year-round Reference 


Sports 


WINNING BASKETBALL PLAYS—Bee, Editor. 348 ills., 176 pp. 
SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING—Y oates-Anderson. 67/9" x 10”. 342 ills., 140 pp. 
LACROSSE—Morrill. 124 ills., 167 pp. 


INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Leavitt-Price. 39 ills., 323 pp. 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Yocom-Hunsaker. 524 ills., 287 pp. 


COMMUNITY SPORTS AND ATHLETICS: Organization-Administration-Program 
National Recreation Assn. 54 ills., 500 pp. 


SPORTS OFFICIATING—Mirtchell, Editor. 17 ills., 490 pp. 


THE DICTIONARY OF SPORTS 
Cummings, Editor. 654" x 9%". 88 ills., 572 pp. 


Stunts and Tumbling 
THE TEACHING OF STUNTS AND TUMBLING 
Cotteral-Cotteral. 143 ills., charts, tables; 337 pp. 


STUNTS AND TUMBLING FOR GIRLS: A Textbook for High Schools and Colleges 
Horne. 470 ills., 219 pp. 


TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED—McClow. 675 ills., 212 pp. 


Games 
THE BOOK OF GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: How fo Lead and Play Them 
Borst. 36 ills., 277 pp. 
ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS—Moson-Mitchell. 100 ills., tables; 600 pp. 


GAMES THE WORLD AROUND: Four Hundred Folk Games 
Hunt-Cain. Rev. Ed. 39 ills., 269 pp. 


Recreation 


BIBLICAL COSTUMES FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL—Flicker. 25 ills., 160 pp. 
CREATIVE PLAY ACTING: Learning Through Drama—Burger. 18 ills., 199 pp. 


THE COMPLETE PICNIC BOOK: Containing Over 200 Picnic Games and Contests 
Shalicross. 33 ills., 123 pp. 


CAMPING: A Guide to Outdoor Safety and Comfort—DesGrey, 53 ills., 171 pp. 
IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS—Porkhill-Spaeth. 148 ills., 10 plates, 176 pp. 


MARCHING BANDS: How to Organize and Develop Them 
Hjelmervik-Berg. 65 ills., 301 pp. 

PLAYGROUNDS: Their Administration and Operation 
Butler. Rev. Ed. 21 ills., 459 pp. 


RECREATION AREAS: Their Design and Equipment 
Butler. 9” x 12%". 169 ills., 174 pp. 


15 East 26th Street. New York 10 
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An asset to any school library 
New books from Dutton 


Elementary and Jr. High School 


ROBIN KING and WILLA 


Burrito 


An amusing picture-story about a lovable burro 
who develops a mind of his own. Illustrated by 
the author Robin King. March 30 $2.25 


LAURA PARDEE and 
ELIZABETH YOUNG 


Lucky Days 


A mystery is the high spot of two boys’ exciting 
summer in a fishing camp. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley Morse. Feb. 29 $2.50 


MARGUERITE VANCE 


Windows 
For Rosemary 


A charming story about the glorious new world 
that opens up for Rosemary—who is blind—on her 
ninth birthday. Illustrated in color by Robert 
Doares. April 30 $2.25 


INEZ HOGAN 


The Little Ones 


A delightful new nature book about the little 
creatures of the forest, by the author of the Twin 
books, etc. Illustrated by the author 

April 30 $2.25 


Children’s Illustrated Classics 


All illustrated in color and 
black and white 


Modern Fairy 
Stories 


Chosen and introduced by Roger Lancelyn Green. 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. Feb. 29 $2.95 


Hans Brinker 


or The Silver Skates 


MARY MAPES DODGE 
Illustrated by Hans Baumhaurer. Feb. 29 $2.25 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


PEGGY HOFFMANN 
Sew Easy: 
For the Young Beginner 


A clearly written, well organized first sewing 
book, by the author of Miss B’s First Cook Book. 
Illustrated with photographs by Lioyd E. Jones 
and sketches by Susan Perle. March 30 $2.75 


High School 
HENNY HARALD HANSEN 


Costumes 
and Styles 


The Evolution of Fashion from Earliest Egypt to the 
Present 


An up-to-date book of costume in every age. 700 
full-color illustrations and 48 black and white 
sketches. April 6 $5.95 


EMERSON M. BROOKS 


The Growth 


of a Nation 


A Pictorial Review of the United States of America 
from Colonial Days to the Present 


Illustrated with 300 photographs and 20 maps. 
April 27 $5.95 


The Fabulous 


Future: America In 1980 


With an introduction by the editors of Fortune 


11 eminent Americans, including David Sarnoff, 
George Meany, Earl Warren, Adlai Stevenson and 
Robert E. Sherwood, express their hopes and pre- 
dictions for 25 years hence. March 7 $3.50 


JULIA SMITH 


Aaron Copland 


His Work and Contribution to American Music 
Illustrated with musical excerpts from his work. 
$5.00 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Helen Keller: 


SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT 


A warm and revealing portrayal of one of America’s 
most remarkable individuals. Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. March 23 $3.00 


300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Report of the Notable Books Council for 1955 


ALA Public Libraries Division 


The 1955 list of Notable Books was presented 
to the ALA Council at the Midwinter meeting, 
Chicago, by the Notable Books Council for 
distribution on February 1, 1956. 

Mildred W. Sandoe, president of the Public 
Libraries Division, said of the list: 

“When we hear so often that mediocrity 
reigns supreme—that whether we realize it 
or not we are subject to the ‘tyranny of the 
average’ —librarians are offering to each other, 
and to their patrons, an increasingly important 
service as they call attention to books that are 
truly notable. Unhampered by commercial 
restrictions and striving to recognize intellectual 
integrity, members of the Notable Books Coun- 
cil and the participating libraries have en- 
deavored to select wisely and well. This year, 
for the first time, the former Notable Books 
Committee of five was expanded into a Notable 
Books Council of twelve.” 

Mrs. Florence S. Craig, director of adult 
education, Cuyahoga County Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of 
said: 


the Council 


“The books were chosen for these factors: 
sincerity and honesty of presentation, factual 


correctness, litérary excellence, contribution to 
man’s understanding of himself and the times 
in which he lives. 

“Omitted were new editions, condensations, 
compilations and titles that were parts of older 
and larger works. 

“Fifty-five libraries participated in the project 
during 1955.” 
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From the title page of A Crossbowman’s 
Story. 


Notable Books of 1955 


Allen, G. W., Solitary Singer, Macmillan. 

Anderson, Erica, World of Albert Schweitzer, 
Harper. 

Barth, Alan, Government by Investigation, 
Viking. 

Bates, Marston, Prevalence of People, Scribner. 

Bishop, J. A., The Day Lincoln Was Shot, 
Harper. 

Bourliére, Frangois, Mammals of the World, 
Their Life and Habits, Knopf. 

Bowles, Chester, New Dimensions of Peace, 
Harper. 

Bridgeman, William, The Lonely Sky, Henry 
Holt. ’ 

Burrows, Millar, Dead Sea Scrolls, Viking. 

Carson, Rachel, The Edge of the Sea, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Chase, Gilbert, America’s Music from the Pil- 
grims to the Present, McGraw-Hill. 
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Chase, M. E., Life and Language in the Old 
Testament, W. W. Norton. 


Clifford, J. L., Young Sam Johnson, McGraw- 
Hill. 

Davenport, R. W., The Dignity of Man, Harper. 

De Santillana, George, The Crimé of Galileo, 
University of Chicago. 

De Voto, Bernard, The Easy Chai~. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Fine, Benjamin, 1,000,000 Delinquents, World. 

Fromm, Erich, The Sane Society, Rinehart. 

Goodenough, E. R., Toward a Mature Faith, 
Prentice-Hall. 

Gunther, John, Inside Africa, Harper. 

Hachiya, Michihiko, Hiroshima Diary, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 

Hanson, Lawrence, Noble Savage, Random. 


Herberg, Will, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
Doubleday. 





Delightful illustrations by Roger Tory Peterson enliven Wild America 


Hoyle, Fred, Frontiers of Astronomy, Harper. 


Irvine, William, Apes, Angels and Victorians, 
McGraw-Hill. 

Jackson, R. H., The Supreme Court in the 
American System of Government, Harvard 
University Press. 

Life Magazine, The World We Live In, Simon 
and Schuster. 

Lindbergh, A. M., Gift from the Sea, Pantheon. 

Luethy, Herbert, France against Herself, Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 

MacGowan, Kenneth, 
Prentice-Hall. 

Markandaya, Kamala (pseud.), Nectar in a 
Sieve, John Day. 

Millar, G. R., Crosshowman’s Story of the First 
Exploration of the Amazon, Knopf. 

New York (City) Museum of Modern Art, The 
Family of Man, Simon and Schuster. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Self and the Dramas 
of History, Scribner. 


The Living Stage, 


110 


Oldenbourg, Zoe, The Cornerstone, Pantheon. 

Peterson, R. T., Wild America, Houghton Mif- 
flin 

Phillips, Wendell, Qataban and Sheba, Har- 
court. 

Reischauer, E. O., 
Knopf. 

Tenzing Norgay, Tiger of the Snows, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

rrilling, Lionel, The Opposing Self, Viking. 

Skyline 


Wanted: an Asian Policy, 


Tunnard, Christopher, American 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Van der Post, Laurens, The Dark Eye in Africa, 
William Morrow. 

Walker, R. L., China Under Communism, Yale 
University Press. 

Weeks, 
Brown, 

West, Rebecca, A Train of Powder, Viking. 

White, Walter, How Far the Promised Land? 
Viking. 


Edward, The Heart, Little, 


Open 
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COMING IN 


MARCH! 


(n inexpensive one-volume edition of the famous 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 


the one authoritative guide to American 


contributions to the English language 


RICED in its regular two-volume edition at 
"tae ), this distinguished work is the only 
dictionary of its kind, the only dictionary that 
deals exclusively with American contributions 
to our language. Based on historical principles, 
it traces American words and phrases and 
meanings from their first discovered appear- 


ance in print down to their present usage. 


of 


and, incidentally, a 


Its 


America’s own language 


90,000 entries cover the history 


good deal of the cultural history of America 


itselfi—from the coming of the colonists to the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


present day. Now, sturdily bound in handsome 
red cloth with gold stamping, every word of 
the expensive two-volume edition becomes 
available to the most modest library budgets 


at a remarkably low price. 


Edited by Mitford M. Mathews, Editor, Dic- 
tionary Department, University of Chicago 
Press; and Associate Editor, with Sir William 
Craigie, of the great Dictionary of American 
English. March. 1968 pages, profusely illus- 


trated; red cloth with gold stamping, $12.50 


CHICAGO PRESS £3 


& 
Meg. rad 
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Overdue Finds 


Too many of us have thousand dollar kitchens and ten dollar libraries. 
Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter 


November, 1955, p. | 
Submitted by: Mr. Carrol H. Qvenzel, librarian, Mary Washington College, University of Va., Fredericksburg 


The library was nothing musty and dead for him (George Lyman Kittredge). When the 
great new Widener Memorial Library was spoken of as an elephant among the other buildings 
in the Yard, he asked, “What if it is? You could destroy all the other Harvard buildings to the 
northward, and with Widener left standing, still have a university.” 

ROLLO WALTER BROWN 
Harvard Yard in the Golden Age 
in Current Books 


A, A. WYN, 1948, p. 99 
ubmitted by: Gerrish Thurber, librarian, The John Dixon Library, Lawrenceville (N.J.) School 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department To be valid 
quotations must be from non-library publications Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given he one bearing the ea:liest postmark Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member 


by the member Address quotations to ““Ove-due Finds,’ ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Tl 


the Sea Roger Tory Peterson 


and James Fisher 
Rachel Carson J ce ee 
Illustrations by 


Illustrations by Bob Hines Roger Tory Peterson 
$3.95 $5.00 


The Easy 
Chair 


B q Christopher Tunnard 
ernar 
DeVoto and Henry Hope Reed 
$4.00 Photographs and drawings 

$5.00 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
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SPECIAL 


Library Pre-Publication Discounts 
Until February 15th 


THE 29th BIENNIAL EDITION (1956-57) 


WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICA 


Book” ever—50,000 
sketches, over 
Over 3,000 pages, 


“Big Red 
biographical 
before listed 


The biggest 
down-to-date 
8,000 never 
full clotl 
uuble discount dollar-saver for libraries 
| midnight, Wednesday, Febru 


gy belore 


$18.80 


billed 


livery 


17% Discount on de 


(Saving $3.95) 
$17.95—prepaid sub 
scriptions 


21% Discount 
(Saving $4.80) 


fter Publication List—$22.75) 


Watch for Mail Announcement 


Institutional Sales Dept. 


The A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Chicago 11 


PLASTI-KLEER® 


MYLAR 


BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


“LIFETIME” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 

Sturdy Mylar Film, combined with an 
almost indestructible edge and heavy 
kraft paper “cushion”, provides a heavy- 
duty cover that will last the life of the 
average book. Recommended for books 
that get particularly hard usage, such as 
juveniles . . . best sellers. 


——— NEW 


ALA on the Air 


The Notable Books of 1955, issued by the 
Notable Books Council of the Public Libraries 
Division of the American Library Association 
will be featured in the nationwide radio pro- 
gram, Monitor, on most stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company on Sunday, February 5, 
in connection with the annual ALA Midwinter 
Conference in Chicago. 

Mrs. Florence S. Craig, director of adult edu- 
cation, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleve- 
land, who is Chairman of the Notable Books 
Council will discuss the list on the half-hour 
Monitor segment, “The University of Chicago 
Presents New World,” which is heard at 10:35 
a.m. in Chicago and at other times on Sunday 
(Feb. 5) elsewhere as announced in local news- 
papers. 

Participating with Mrs. Craig will be Robert 
Streeter, Dean of the College of the University 
of Chicago and Assistant Professor of English; 
and Herman Kogan, Book Review Editor of the 
Chicago SUN-TIMES. Edward W. Rosen- 
heim, Jr., Assistant Professor of Humanities at 
the U. of C. College, will be the Moderator. 


PROTECTION 


FOR THE 
BOOK JACKET 


AND tHe BOOK 
_ <eeee eee 


““EDGE-KLEER” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 
For those who prefer a cover without 
Mylar Film is folded 
over and glued to paper backing (slit for 
easy jacketing) that cushions binding and 
keeps cover flat and unwrinkled in stor- 


reinforced edge. 


e and on the book. 
og do - *Reg'd Trade Mark, 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
saneete tto= INDUSTRIES 


65 E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5S. NEW JERSEY 
18668 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 


FEBRUARY, 1956 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is 
based on monthly circulation reports from 40 public libraries which are known to con- 
stitute a representative sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 
25,000 (1950) population. In each case the index value is the median of the 40 li- 
braries’ percentages found when their current circulation figure is divided by their own 
circulation figures for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). For further infor- 
mation see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


TaBLe 1. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 40 AMERICAN PusLic Lipraries 
1954 to Date (CoRRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 100). 


1954 1955 


Jan. Apr. July Jan. Apr. July 
Mar. June Sept. ; Mar June Sept 


Index value 99 é 100 98 107 ¢ 
% Juvenile 49 5s 45 ’ 47 50 
% Adult Fiction 25 2! 3] 2! 27 26 


% Adult Non-Fiction 26 ; 24 é 26 24 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from 36 to 40 libraries 
supply all the needed data. 


since not all 40 libraries are able to 


Picture of a "BARGAIN" 
Rebinding! 


“Bargains” in rebinding are dangerous! Protecting your 
Library with quality rebinding is the logical, proven 
economical method. Heckman has built its name on 
proven methods and standards of quality rebinding. 
All of this, and quick, courteous door to door service, too! 
Modern trucks with alert, factory trained drivers now 
cover a 15 state area. It's easy to schedule service with 
a Heckman truck. A post card will bring a Heckman 
truck to your door, pick up your books, deliver them to 
our modern plant and return to you again, all within 


28 days! 
BOUND TO PLEASE Skilled craftsmen, and fair, courteous service has made 


Heckman one of the largest exclusive Library Binderies 
in the United States. You'll like Heckman's dependable 
service! Call or write today! 


CERTIFIED PHONE 615, NORTH MANCHESTER 


UBAARY BINDERY 
THE Me f Sa 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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Great Books of the 
Western World 


Sixteen hundred libraries in all sections of 
the United States have been selected by a 
special ALA committee to receive, as gifts, 
54-volume sets of the celebrated Great Books 
of the Western World, including the Syntopi- 
con. Shipment of the books will be completed 
February 1 by Enclyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

The distribution is made possible through 
the generosity of the Old Dominion Founda- 
tion which asked the ALA to serve as the 
agency of selection and distribution. Applica- 
tion questionnaires were sent to libraries 
throughout the nation on September 1, 1955. 
The selection committee completed its work 
early in December, and issued the following 
statement: 

“The Great Books Selection Committee re- 
ceived 3,749 applications for sets of the Great 
Books of the Western World. 

“The task of selecting 1,600 libraries to re- 
ceive the sets provided by the Old Dominion 
Foundation was not an easy one. 

“In developing criteria for the distribution 
of the sets, the Committee kept constantly in 
mind the fact that this set is essentially a refer- 
ence and research tool with its greatest value 
centered in the Syntopicon, 

The following applications were eliminated: 


Those from libraries submitting incom- 
' ae questionnaires so that their need 
for, and potential use of, the set could 
not be fully evaluated. 
2) Libraries that had no _ professional li- 
brarians on the staff. 
) All high school libraries in communities 
where, as far as the Committee could 
determine, another library already owned 


or might be assigned a set of the Great 
Books of the Western World: 


In allocating sets the following factors were 

given primary consideration: 

(1) Libraries located in communities where 
no set of the Great Books of the Western 
World existed in so far as the Committee 
was able to determine. 

(2) State agencies not already owning sets. 
It was felt that these sets would be used 
by many libraries within the states. 

(3) Geographic distribution of the sets avail- 
able. Some sets were allocated to li- 
braries in every state in the union and 
to the District of Columbia. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


“The most vivid account of 
test-piloting ever written.” 


—Saturday Review 


The 
Lonely 


By William Bridgeman 
with Jacqueline Hazard 


DESIGNATED BY THE ALA 
AS ONE OF THE 
“NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1955” 


“The excitement is magnificently con- 
veyed. When Mr. Bridgeman tells of a 
forced descent with his plane on fire, 
of dropping 7,000 feet in ten seconds, 
of the time his windows frosted over 

and he was ‘talked down’ by an- 
other flier, of the Skyrocket being 
dropped out of the belly of a converted 
B-29 and of the terrifying vibration 
and sickening rolling that shook his 
plane at supersonic speeds, one reads 
with breathless attention.’—N. Y. 


Times 


Illustrated. $3.95 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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Of tears triumphs 
and the 


reading public 


THE 


Boston Publie 
Library 


A CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
By Walter Muir Whitehill 


N THE spring of 1854 this country’s 
I Public Library opened its doors 
house. The first five months saw 6,590 1 
to its two crowded rooms to borrow 
Among the men who began and nurtur 
George Ticknor, Edward Everett, , 
Quincys, Joshua Bates, Charles Coffin Jewett 1 
Winsor. Such men, and many other exception 
people, enliven this vivid account of the 
progress, its periods of ascendancy, an 
of drifting, the problems it conquered and t 
didn’t, its administration today. Here to 
gaging anecdotes und tales of scanda 
W hitehill’s Boston Publ 
brary will charm as well as inform not onl 
ians but anyone America’s 

story. Illustrated. Coming March 29, $4 


“biography” of the 


nterested in 


Bibliography of Texas 
1795-1845 
PART I: TEXAS IMPRINTS 
By Thomas W. 


Ts first part of an ex 
will present more than 1800 entries (as against 
its only predecessor). Part I: Texas Im 
PRINTS contains 670 numbered entries and 24 sub 
Record books, pamphlets, 
maps printed in Texas from 1795 to 184 re in 
cludec d vith critical note nd | tion f copie 

Also “A Brief Sketch of Printing in Texas throug! 
1845,” * ‘Texas Imprints 1817-1845,” ' “Texas News 
papers t rough 1845, ‘Unidentified Public Docu 
ments,”’ “‘Data on the Journals of the Convention 


of March, 183¢ In 1 


lexes of printers, presses and 
rintS; newspaper 


s, editors, publishers 
is and titles 
Part I: Texas IMPRINTS, 


lumes, $2 


Streeter 
austive bibliography whicl 


entries broadsides and 


suthors, 


lust Published. Tu 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
dvenue, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts 


44 Francis 
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(4) The potential use which the library 
might make of the set based upon the 
statements on the que stionnaire. 

The potential number of users the set 
might serve. 


“The Committee regrets that sets could not 
be provided for all applicants. They hope that 
the sets have been allocated so as to meet the 
greate st need and provide the maximum of 
service. 

The Old Dominion Foundation was estab 
lished in 1941 by Paul Mellon. Grants of ove 
$20,000,000 have by the Founda- 
tion for ~ scientific, literary 
and educational as shall be in the 
furtherance of the public welfare. 

Members of the Selection Committee were: 
Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chief librarian, Chicago 
Public Mrs. Marjorie Keenleyside, 
librarian, Roosevelt University Library, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Effie Norris LaPlante, 
Centralized Cataloging, Division of Libraries, 
Board of Education, David K. Max- 
field, assistant librarian, Chicago Undergraduate 
University of Illinois Chi- 
and Frederick Wezeman, pro- 

Library School, University of Minnesota, 
Minne: polis, Minnesota, 


been made 
religious, charitable, 
purpose > 


Library; 
supervisor, 
Chicago; 


Division, Library, 
cago; associate 


fessor, 


el 
DUMB WAITERS 


BOOK LIFTS 
RECORD CARRIERS 


abe 
MATOT 


TOME tt Mit eM Me 


TS Tare ye 


Se Me Me Me Tiel et eat 
Teme lilt Ma el tt lat 


Tart teary 


COMPLETE DATA IN SWEET’S CATALOG OR WRITE 


D. A. MATOT, 


W. ALTGELD STREET 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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The completely revised 
and enlarged edition of the 
MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK OF 


Medical 
library 
practice 


with a bibliography 

of the reference works and histories 
in medicine and the allied sciences 
630 pages, $10.00 


edited by Janet Doe, Librarian, New 
York Academy of Medicine and Mary 
Louise Marshall, Librarian, Tulane 
University School of Medicine 


Completely revised in accordance with 
the many changes in the medical and li- 
brary fields, this new Handbook is a 
guide to the collection, organization, and 
care of medical literature and to the 
chief reference works and histories in 
medicine and its allied fields. Emphasiz- 
ing the differences between general and 
medical libraries it provides basic infor- 
mation for the new medical librarian and 
new ideas and helps for the veteran. 


The annotated Bibliography of 1965 en- 
tries lists the chief reference works and 
histories in medicine and its allied fields. 
It will be of continuing value to all users 
of medical literature—librarians, physi- 
cians, scientists, and students. 


American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St. © Chicago 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


AdVNAdsd NI AGVIY 


CONTENTS 


© Medical libraries. Marion F. Dondale. 
Types of libraries. Differences between 
medical and general libraries, Library 
standards. 


¢ The Medical Library Association. 
Bertha B. Hallam. Origin. Organization. 
Program. 


¢ The medical librarian. William D. 
Postell. Formal medical library education. 
Certification. Professional avocations. 
Qualifications and salaries. 


e Administration. Mildred Jordan. Or- 
ganizing. Budgeting. Planning the library. 
e Acquisition and preservation. I[sa- 
belle T. Anderson. Budget. Periodicals 
and serials, Textbooks and monographs. 
Government documents. Reports of inter- 
national congresses. Organizational pub- 
lications. Exchanges. Gifts. Book repair, 
binding, and preservation. 

e Classification. M. Irene Jones. Gen- 
eral classification systems. Medical classi- 
fication systems. Special medical classifica- 
tions. Serials and miscellaneous material. 


¢ Cataloging. Wilma Troxel. Descriptive 
cataloging: Main entries; added entries; 
types of material; arrangement of catalog; 
bibliogra hic aids. Subject cataloging: 
Subject headings; subject authority lists. 
e Non-book materials. Eleanor Fair. 
Pamphlets, reprints. Picture files. Maps, 
charts, and posters. Exhibits. 


¢ Photoduplication. Mildred D. Walter. 
Photostats. Microfilms. Microcards. Mo- 
tion pictures. Television. Facsimile trans- 
fer. Lantern slides. Photographs. 


¢ Public relations. Mildred R. Crowe. 
Planning and carrying out a public rela- 
tions program. Teaching the use of the 
library. Techniques. 

e Reference and bibliographic service. 
Eileen R. Cunningham and Mary E. Grin- 
nell. Clientele. Scope and organization of 
reference service. Medical reference 
works, Answering reference questions. 


e Rare books and the history of medi- 
cine. Gertrude L. Annan. The rare book 
collection. The reference collection. Book 
selection. Cataloging. Catalog cards. Sup- 
plementary lists. Classification. Physical 
care. Reference work. Useful historical 
works, Journals on the history of medicine. 
Exhibits. 

e A bibliography of the reference 
works and histories in medicine and 
the allied sciences. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Gertrude L. Annan, and Mary E. 
Grinnell. 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


OPEN BOXES in a flash with four easy strokes! 
This very handy tool has a keen, razor-type blade 
that is adjustable for cutting through thin or 
thick cardboard or corrugated boxes. The top of 
the opener is made to fit your hand for comfortable 
gripping. The Flash Box Opener is a real time 
saver. $2.00. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


A DESKTOP MICROFILM READER which 
doubles as a photo copier to make enlarged prints 
lirectly from microfilm 
has just an- 


new 


been 
The 
unit is especially con- 
structed to accommo- 
date all Filmsort jackets 
and aperture cards for 
print- 
It can also be 


nounced 


scanning and 
making. 
used with an accessory, 
the Auto-Scan, for me- 
chanical scanning. 
This unit holds cards 
in focus for mechanical 
operations. Available 
with 16x, 24x, and 
30% standard magnifi- 
cations, the dimensions of the unit are 22%” high, 
134” wide, 19” deep. Need for special attachment 
or accessories to make enlargements is eliminated. 
By opening the top, photo copying paper may be 
inserted behind the screen so that the microfilm 
image is projected directly on the paper. Inquire 
about the Inspector “200.” Filmsort Division, 
Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 


A WALL PROJECTION SCREEN with an ex- 
clusive automatic roller lock which provides smooth 
roller action, even hanging of fabric and positive 
protection against the fabric being pulled beyond 
the picture edge has been anand The manu- 
facturer claims that the automatic lock will do 
away with one of the main causes of costly fabric 
damage, contributing greatly to the life of the 
screen. Supplied with Vyna-Flect frame and mil- 
dew proof glass-beaded fabric, it is available in six 
sizes from 37” < 50” to 70” * 70”. Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


8, Ill. 


ELECTRIC STAPLING can be a real time-saver 


-if you publish newsletters or have other stapling 


problems. This new machine holds 5,000 standard 
size preformed and can be reloaded in just 2 sec- 
onds. The stapling po- 
sition is easily adjust- 
able to a reach of 94”, 
with a calibrated scale 
on the side of the ma- 
chine to insure accu- 
The Stapl-a- 
operates on a 


racy. 
matic 
simple, single contact 
solenoid principle. 
Material to be stapled 
is merely inserted in 
the machine, which 
activates the machine, driving a uniformly perfect 
staple every time. Manufacturer claims that the 
machine cannot skip, repeat, or jam, and that it 
will staple just as fast as work is fed into it. The 
Stapl-a-matic is housed in sturdy wrinkle baked 
finish dural casting, measuring 11” high, 18” deep, 
6” wide. It weighs 23% pounds and can be plugged 
into any AC-110 outlet—also available for DC 
The Staplex Co., 777 Fifth ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY that is hard-hitting and 
continuous, very nearly all-inclusive, and excep- 
tionally reasonable can be made available to any 
library at the cost of very little staff time. Each 
month a complete publicity package is furnished 
It contains news stories, press releases, features, 
filler items, and spot announcements. This ma- 
terial is easily adapted to your library in most 
cases all that is necessary is to change the nam« 
of the library and details. An eight-month trial 
subscription is only $3.50. Library Publicity Clip- 
pings, Box 753, Salinas, Calif. 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. of 
Jacksonville, Illinois has announced a Bound-To- 
Stay-Bound Book Club Plan consisting of 60 pre- 
bound selections for 1956. This is the first time 
that pre-bound books have been offered in such a 
plan. Larger production makes substantial savings 
possible and New Method will henceforth offer 60 
books a year on this basis. The 60 books, which 
are all by favorite authors, are divided into 5 age 
groups. “Any individual book not desired may be 
returned for full credit. Copies of an informative 
brochure may be obtained by writing New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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The Reading Room at the Levi 
Heywood Memorial Library 
(Gardner, Mass.) This, and all 
the Library rooms including Ref- 
erence Room and Children’s 
Room (with Low-height Stacks) 
use Estey Library Stacks through- 
out. 


Rebuilding an old Library (or con- 
structing a new one) sets up re- 
quirements of a demanding na- 
ture. Design and construction for 
the specific needs of library work, 
sturdy compactness and strict econ- 
omy of construction and installa- 
tion are all part of the Estey ap- 


proach. 


The story of Estey manufacture of 


Library Stacks and Equipment 


will be sent on your request. 


ESTEY 


METAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, N.J. 
In New England 
123 Fells Ave., Medford, Mass. 
MYstic 8-2043 
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In the Mil 


This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 

1956 will witness celebrations of 
two important anniversaries, the centennial of 
the birth of Woodrow Wilson and the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 

Due to Franklin’s identification with the 

early subscription library movement the ALA 
Council approved a resolution at the Phila- 
delphia Conference concerning the interna- 
tional celebration of the Franklin anniversary 
which concluded “. . . that ALA and libraries 
throughout America join in the observance 

by whatever cele brations they deem appropri- 
ate for the occasion.” (ALA Bulletin, Se pt., 
1955, p. 472) 

A number of events are planned throughout 
the year by the Franklin Celebration Com- 
mittee and by the many organizations co- 
operating in the observance. An article by 
Edwin Wolf, 2nd, “B. Franklin, Bookman,” 
appeared in the January, 1956 issue of the 
Bulletin. This celebration provides many op- 
portunities during 1956 for activities, exhibits, 
announcements and other publicity which 
would call attention to library resources in the 
wide variety of fields in which Be njamin Frank- 
lin was distinguished. Several informative 
pamphlets on Franklin and the celebration are 
available from: 


The year 


250th Anniversary Committee 
20th and Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation is spon- 
soring the commemoration of the Wilson Cen- 
President Eisenhower has appointed 
Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, and several other groups will 
cooperate in the ceremonies and programs held 
both in this country and abroad during 1956. 

The theme of the Centennial celebration is 
“Freedom for Man—A World Safe for Man- 
kind.” Attention is thus being focussed on the 
main lines of Woodrow Wilson’s great thought 
and endeavor in public life. It is hoped that 
there will be a great revival of interest in 1956 
in Wilson’s concepts of freedom and collective 


tennial. 
a Woodrow 
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BY GRACE 
Associate Executive Secretary 


STEVENSON 


security, and in an assessment of their impact 
today. 


One of the ways of marking 
the anniversary year is by arranging library 
exhibitions or displays. Wilson was a prolific 
author and the literature about him has by now 
grown to a very volume. The 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation is aiding a num- 
ber of selected university and public libraries 
to plan exhibits by providing special materials. 
The Library of Congress will open an extensive 
exhibition in January, 1956, which will be on 
view during the entire year. The Foundation 
urges that all libraries pli in to mark the Wilson 
Centennial by some exhibit or display in 1956, 
however modest. Local citizens might be en- 
couraged to bring in for display any letters or 
other unusual items of Wilsoniana which they 
possess, and public interest could be stimulate d 
local press. 


most suitable 


considerable 


by announcements in the 


A number of items have been specially pre- 
pared by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
and are available to librarians and others upon 
request. These items include: an attractive 
Centennial announcement brochure of 9 pages; 
a 48-page pamphlet biography, The Story of 
Woodrow Wilson, by David Loth; four 8-page 
Discussion Guides, by Perry Laukhuff, on 
Wilson as Educator, President, World States- 
man, and Man of Religion, with questions and 
suggested readings; an up-to-date Selection of 
Books Relating to Woodrow Wilson, by 
Katharine E. Brand and Perry Laukhuff, listing 
143 titles; a handy and useful Centennial 
Reading List leaflet, giving information about 
23 books by and about Wilson; and a small 
but handsome three-panel display folder, 
featuring a portrait of Wilson and some strik- 
ing quotations, and suitable for public display. 


All of the foregoing 
tained by writing to: 


materials may be ob- 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
45 East 65th Street 
New York 21, New York 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. 
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"sseum europe | QB" netvine”” 
TOUR OF 5th YEAR c 


Saee Dita ee vod fein Doe WRITE 
16 COUNTRIES FOR FREE 


SS UNITED STATES @ JUNE 22-AUG. 15 


TOURIST $1298 ©@ CABIN $1398 BULLETIN 


or KLM Flight $1520 © JUNE 26-AUG. 12 # 502 
‘ 


For full details write for descriptive folder "'L”’ 


AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


TRAN SPARO 


TRANSPARENT SILK. CHIFFON 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


‘ 100% PURE SILK. 39” " pit WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
FOR REPAIRING AND wide. We can fill your re- 


PRESERVING BOOKS, guiremeats emia DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 

rom one yard up. Shippe 
MANUSCRIPTS, prepaid. 2.00 per ord. 
RECORDS Sample sent if desired. 


TRANSPARO CO. 
P.0. BOX 838 + NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 
“To Save You Time” 


© Babes: een Do YOU have time to check reviews 
tT: WHO BUILT THE BRIDGS? 


466 Struthers Street 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


ee ee of the more than 1000 juveniles pub- 


a m_$2-80_]”* lished each year, as to subject matter, 
Pre - in} st m 


ti River hates bridges and | *- age and grade level? Of course not, but 
tries to destroy them; how i. ’ 


to bulhé Sew Sriten bedare” fone wouldn't it be wonderful to have that 


river could flood land 


information at your fingertips, on 3 x 5 
cards? 

MB NUBOOK CARDS do this for you. Two services, one with advance listings, 
and one with reviews checked, are being used widely by librarians and school 
librarians who find the cards time savers in order preparation, book lists, tem- 
porary shelf cards. Here are short cuts for the busy librarian. 


For further information write to 


MB NUBOOK CARDS — marie BERGREN — BOX 585 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
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For Your Information 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 

Good reading for librarians is Libraries in the 
Southwest, papers presented at the 
Librarians and Writers at Occidental College last 
April and published as Occasional Paper, No. 3 
from the ee of California Library in Los 
Angeles. Each of the participants has presented 
the growth, strength and needs of these libraries in 
a stimulating and challenging way. 

A report on the relationship between public 
libraries and school libraries as they serve children 
and young people in Indiana has been compiled 
by a joint committee of public and school librarians 
in the state. This report, Joining Forces for Li- 
brary Services to Youth (available from the Indi- 
ana State Library, Indianapolis), also includes the 
possibilities of closer working relationships between 
public and school libraries. 

A good example of newspaper publicity has been 
given to the Seattle Public Library by the Seattle 
Shopping News, which public library 
as the first in an information series on city de- 
partments and agencies. These ran from April 7 
to September 19 and gave descriptive notes about 
each department and service of the library. 

The Windsor (Conn.) High School Library Club 
has issued a manual, called Assistants’ 
Manual of Library Usage. Both school librarians 
and student assistants will be interested in seeing 
it. 

Which Way Tomorrou 


Conference of 


chose the 


good 


is the title of the pro- 
ceedings of the Public Library Workshop, held 
in Winston-Salem, N.C. last April Public re- 
lations, program planning, personnel and the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of an administrator were 
some of the problems discussed. This publication 
is available from the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission in Raleigh. 

State library associations have 
handbooks. The latest is from South 
Handbook for South Dakota Library 
Officers), prepared and edited by the 
Boards of the Association. 

Two good procedure 
braries have been done by the 
brary, Maumee, Ohio. One is a 
Manual for School Service and the other 
Manual. 

Not only Carl Vitz, who was mentioned in the 
December FYI column, but Joseph Wheeler made a 
Report on Problem of Locating New Central Li- 
brary for South Bend, Indiana. Those with prob- 
lems of site locations for new library buildings will 
be interested to see what Mr. Wheeler has recom- 
mended for South Bend. 

A new survey of interest to college 


begun to issue 
Dakota (A 
Association 
Executive 


manuals for county li- 
Lucas County Li- 
Bookmobile 


a Branch 


and uni- 
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Headquarters Librarian 


versity librarians is that of the Barnard College Li- 
brary, New York City Maurice Tauber. 

The proceedings of the Institute, sponsored by 
the ALA Buildings Committee in St. Paul in June, 
1954, have been published by ALA under the title 
Planning the Library Building ($3.00). The 
steps in planning public, college and s« hool libraries 
are discussed by speakers and participants 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Public Library has 
recently celebrated its 50th anniversary, Elizabeth 
Edwards, the librarian, has compiled a Ss rapbook 
on the publicity given to this celebration. 

School librarians will be interested in two pro- 
cedure manuals « _— <d by Mary Peacock Douglas 
for the Raleigh | ) Public Schools (these were 
exhibited at ht ‘nie booth at Philadelphia). 
Basic des¢ ribed 

Budget planners will want to see Performance 
Budgeting for Libraries and Performance Budgeting 
and Unit Cost Accounting for Governmental Units, 


done by 


major 


routines are 


two 1954 publications of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 E. 60th St., 
(each $1.00). 

New handbooks from college and university li- 
braries are Library Handbook for Faculty and 
Graduate Students, and Your Library, a Handbook 
for Students from the Pennsylvania State University 

Library and WSC Library Handbook from W ash- 
ington State College. 

Librarians will be interested in reading the latest 
Service Record of Wisconsin’s public libraries, is- 
sued by the Free Library Commission in Madison. 
This survey services given by all the 
libraries as well as pertinent statistics. 

One of the first comprehensive 
sources of business information in print has been 
— -d by Marian C. M: = *y, formerly Business 

Librarian of the Newark ( J.) Public Library. 
This valuable tool, ere Information; How to 
Find and Use It, published for $5.00 by He arper & 

will be a reference librarians. 
Libraries interested in a book selection policy 
we d on the principles of intellectual freedom will 
want to see the Freedom Kit, prepared by the 
Association Intellectual Freedom 
$1.00 from CLA, 829 

California). 


Chicago 37, 


covers the 


guides to the 


Bros., boon to 


California Library 
Committee (available for 
Coventry Rd., Berkeley 7, 

The essentials of how to organize 1 
brary, as well as experiences encountered in setting 
up county libraries in California are delightfully 
told by Harriet G. Eddy in her personal recollec- 
tions on County Free Library Organizing in Cali- 
fornia, 1909-1918. These ske tches have been pub- 
lished by the committee on California Library 
History, ‘Bibliogr: iphy, and ore of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 


a county li- 
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is your library complete? 
Have you VITAL ISSUES? 


These low-priced monthly Discussion 
Guides, published by the Center for In- 
formation on America, are designed for 
student use in high schools and colleges 
and dedicated to help create a better in- 


formed citizenry. 


As Congressman James T. Patterson re- 
marked, “It is seldom that one is privi- 
leged to read material on pertinent 
national issues which is truely objective. 
well written and extremely factual in con- 
tent. This service is the rule rather than 
an exception when applied to the offer- 


ings of The Center .. .” 


Write the Center for Information on 
America, Washington, Connecticut, for 


price listing and samples copies. 


NEW! Colored Literary-Pictorial Map 
Map S9aL, Panorama of World Literature. Size 64 x 44”. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lil. 


PICTURES & PRINT < 


ATTENTION Progressive Librarians! 


The public's growing interest in and appreciation 
of fine art means that no library today is com- 
plete without a print department. O6estreicher's, 
America’s oldest and largest print house, is the 
leading supplier of full color facsimile reproduc- 
tions of fine art to library print departments 
throughout the world. We will be pleased to help 
and guide you in adding to your present list or 
Starting a collection that fits your needs 

Send today for our Fine Art Source Book, $1 p.p 
Illustrates over 500 reproductions in black and 
white and lists more than 4700—Old Masters, 
Moderns, Contemporaries, Religious Subjects 


Dept. AL 
G. < : b % 1208 Sixth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
A HANDBOOK 


LEADING AUTHORITIES IN EACH PHASE OF THE SUBJECT 


CONTENTS 


20 Chapters 


The Development of Photogrammetry 
Elements of Photogrammetric Optics 
Cameras—3 Parts—Aerial Cameras and Accé 

sories, Field Calibration and Shutters 
Aerial Photography 


Photographic Materials and Laboratory Tech- 


niques 
Basic Mathematics of Photogrammetry 
Field Surveys for Photogrammetry 
Radial Triangulation 
Rectification 
Preparation of Aerial Mosaics 


PUBLISHED BY 


Over 300 Illustrations 


876 pages 


Elements of Stereoscopy 

Photographic Interpretation for Civil Purposes 

Map Compilation with the Stereometer-type 
Instrument 

Photogrammetric Plotting Instruments 

The Operation of the Multiplex 

Mapping from Oblique Photographs 

Planning for Photogrammetric Mapping 

Education and Training 

Definitions of Terms Used in Photogrammetry 

Reading Reference List 


Price $12.50 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
1000 llth St., N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 
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USE YOUR LIBRARY: 
FOR BETTER GRADES AND FUN TOO 


77-frame 35 mm filmstrip for teaching junior and 
senior high school students to use the library. For 


use without a manual by teachers or librarians $ 


TIME SAVERS 


INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A guide to good but inexpensive books ($1.50 or less) 
for children of all ages. All books listed are suitable 
for school libraries. Useful with parents, PTA groups, 


students, and for library buying 65¢ 


FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX TO 
SHORT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


An aid for teachers and librarians in finding storie 
for grades 3 to 9 about specific and related subject 


for curriculum needs and special occasions $ 


ACTIVITY BOOK FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND 
ACTIVITY BOOK NUMBER 2 

Hundreds of ideas for pupil enterprises and proj 
ects centering about the library. Practical for use 
with library assistants, library clubs, and other 


groups $2.50 eac 


PATTERNS IN READING 

An annotated book list for young people that gives 
them an opportunity to discover new books for recrea- 
tional reading and new interests. Useful in reading 
guidance for high school students of varying reading 
abilities. $2 (Lower prices for quantity orders). 


VOCATIONS IN FACT AND FICTION 

“A wisely selected and excellently annotated list’’ of 
fiction and nonfiction books for recreational reading 
on more than 200 vocations. Stars easier books for 
students with reading problems. For high school stu 


dents, teachers and librarians $1.25 


ORDER FROM 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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FOR THE RECORD 


The following changes or additions should be 
noted in connection with the December, 1955, 
Organization and Information of the ALA Bulletin: 


COUNCIL: California Library Association: Cas- 
tagna, Edwin, Public Library, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia (1959); Hellum, Mrs. Bertha D., Contra 
Costa County Free Library, Martinez, California 
(1959); Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma R., State Library, 
Sacramento, California (1959). 


Ohio Library Association: The Council repre- 
sentatives of this Association are as follows: Fisher, 
Ilo D., Wittenberg College Library, Springfield, 
Ohio (1956); Franklin, Robert D., Public Library, 
Toledo, Ohio (1957); MacKellar, Lois, Public Li- 
brary, Mansfield, Ohio (1958); Strahler, Clytie E 
Public Library, Dayton, Ohio (1959). 


West Virginia Library Association: Bacon, Omar 
A.. Public I ibrary, Huntington, West Virginia 
(1959). 


Libraries for Children and Young People: Boyd, 
Mrs. Doris ]., 11316 Hessler Road, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio (1959). 


Add under Affiliated Organizations: Association 
of American Library Schools, Hayner, C. Irene, 
Library School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota (1958). 


COMMITTEES: Friends of Libraries: add 
Mabel Conat (1956), and remove Mrs. Anna B. 
McCreary 


Subscription Books: add James A. Boula (1956), 
Rosemary Livsey (1957), and Dorothy E. Salisbury 
(1956); remove Laura E. Cathon, Elizabeth Hodge, 
Virginia L. Jones, and Mrs. Marjorie F. Gallagher. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES DIVISION: Change 
address of President, Mrs. Suzanne McLaurin Con- 
nell to 1845 Madison Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated our 
distinctive and personalized service. Posi- 
tions open now. Early enrollment advis- 
able. Write for information. 
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FEBRUARY, 1956 


but he it’s a notable book.” 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*%3.:n> BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pionecrs has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readuvs to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of 
the music of over 200 peoples; recorded on loca- 
tion by native orchestras and vocal groups: each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive 
notes by famous collectors and recognized authori- 
ties. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 

Most of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of 
reproduction and content. 

For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., INC. 


Booksellers 
257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Orders for foreign and domestic books 
filled speedily and accurately. 


We welcome your inquiries and requests 
for quotations. 


Ours is a complete, personalized 
library service. 


Tell Them You Sau 


ENLARGED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


PATRONS 
ARE PEOPLE 


How to be a Model Librarian 


by Sarah L. Wallace 


For more than ten years, Patrons Are People: 
How to be a Model Librarian has amused and 
instructed thousands of librarians. Old and 
new readers alike will be pleased that not only 
have the chapters on relationships with library 
patrons been brought up to date, but the pam 
phlet has been enlarged to include chapters on 
staff relationships. The sensible suggestions 
for dealing with ticklish (and often typical) 
patron problems which characterized the first 
edition, are now also applied to the staff. 
Everyone on the library staff will benefit from 
the new edition of Patrons Are People, and 
enjoy measuring herself or himself with the 
“model librarian.” Clever new illustrations. 
56p. 80¢. 10 Copies 65¢ each; 25 or more 50¢ 
each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Ill. 


» Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





-Classified Advertisements 


WANTED 


BOOK Review Digests, 1905-1944, 
Have any generous librarians extra volumes they 
would sell or donate? Gilbert School Library, Win- 
Conn. 


lost in flood. 


sted, 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals t 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
rebind leather and 
16 oz. bottle 
$3.95. Will 
leather 
magazines. In use by Rare 
great libraries. Liquick 


current and 
White 


you can repair, restore and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes- 
strengthen and old powde ry 
ideal for binding 
Departments of many 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 10, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. L argest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplic ates 
for Sale. Abrahams Mag: izine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y 


POSITIONS OPEN 


presery e 


East 

HOW would you like to direct 
for two years in beautiful Sussex County, 
Jersey? Apply to: Miss Dorothy E. Henry, 
County L ibrary, Court House, Newton, New Jersey. 

WANTED: Professional librarians to take charge 
of an active children’s room. 38 hour week. One 
month vacation. State retirement. Salary $3800- 
$4410 depending on experience. Pleasant working 
conditions. Only 18 miles from New York City on 
Long Island Sound. Write to Director, 
Public Library, Larchmont, N. Y. 

CHILDREN’S Librarians—Men and 
STOP LOOKING! ! We have the position you 
want—stimulating, interesting, challenging, reward- 
ing. Rapidly expanding program under direction 
of new C hief Librarian places emphasis on need 
for children’s librarians. We have books. We 
have children. We need you to bring the two 
together through services you will initiate in your 
Excellent opportunitie s for alert, am- 
Seventh largest system in the 
; from 
Long 


a county library 
New 


Sussex 


Larchmont 


women 


own room. 
bitious individuals. 
U.S. Suburban 

glamour and glitter of Manhattan, 


minutes 
near all 


surroundings; 20 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 


Island recreational Month’s vacation, 
month’s sick leave, pension system, no experience 
required, L.S. or M.S. degree, eligibility for New 
York State Certificate, $4000-$5080. Write to 
Harold W. Tucker, Chief Librarian, Queens 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Blvd., 
Jamaica 32, New York. 

ASSISTANT State Librarian in charge of Ex- 
tension Division, New Hampshire State Library. 
A challenging opportunity to plan for and promote 
good public library service in N. H. Additional 
duties: advisory service for librarians and trustees, 
planning and conducting workshops, editing bulle- 
tin, supervising bookmobile service to rural areas. 
Graduation from accredited library school and ex- 
tension experience plus enthusiasm and initiative re- 
quired. Position open, June 1956. Starting salary 
$5000-$5375 plus traveling e xpenses. Retirement, 
sick leave, vacation. 5-day week. Applications 
close April 1, 1956. Apply New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord. 

ASSISTANT librarian to supervise adult circula- 
tion, processing routines, statistics, financial records, 
other duties as abilities warrant. Assist in develop- 
ing reference and readers aid services. Suburban 
library near New York City, modern building, 
booming circulation, inte ‘lige ‘nt clientele. L.S. 
degree and at least two years’ experience in public 
library. Starting salary $4500. Send full details 
of education, experience, interests to Miss Margaret 
A. Kateley, Librarian, Scarsdale Public Library, 
Scarsdale, New York. 

CHILDREN’S Department ( ‘hief. 
college plus 1 year of library school and at least 
4 years of experience in public library work with 
children. Salary $5110, annual increments $200; 
maximum, $5910. Mount Vernon Public Library, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

JUNIOR Librarian. To 
Charge of Work with Young People. 4 years of 
college plus 1 year of library school. Salary (with- 
out experience), $4000, annu: il increments $180; 
maximum, $4720; 2 years of acce ptable experience 
in work with young people, beginning salary $4360 
Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

EXTENSION Department Chief, Mount Vernon 
Public Libr: ry, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 4 years of 
college as one year of library school and at least 
4 years of successful profe sssional public library 
experience following completion of library school, 
preferably in adult circulation work; some branch 
or bookmobile experience desirable. Supervision 
staff of 4. Salary $5110; annual increment, $200; 
maximum, $5910. 38 hour week; summer, 35; 
1 month vacation; New York State Employees’ Re- 
tirement Plan. 


areas. 


Parsons 


4 ye ars of 


assist librarian in 


Southeast 


EXTENSION librarian to be in charge of book- 
mobile three days a week, and to be in charge of 
department two days a week while Head of De part- 
ment handles bookmobile. Also work with school 
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deposit collections, which makes knowledge of 
children’s work desirable but not mandatory. 
Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Five day, forty 
hour week. Retirement plan, sick leave, three week 
vacation. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
West Virginia. 

PROGRESSIVE Southern library has following 
openings for library school graduates: Children’s 
Librarian I, salary range $3552-$4260; Children’s 
Librarian II, Bookmobile Librarian II, salary range 
$3900-$4680. 36% hr., 5-day week, vacation, sick 
leave, pension plan. Apply to Civil Service Com- 
mission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Norfolk 10, 
Virginia. 

CIRCULATION Information Desk 
work, book community contacts, and 
bibliographies for educational and other groups. 
An excellent opportunity for broad experience. 
Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Retirement plan, 
sick leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff 
and good book collection to work with. Position 
open January 2, 1956. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


County 
Charleston, 


Librarian. 
selection, 


Midwest 

CLEVELAND Public Library. Reference 
tions in subject divisions of Main Library, 
People’s positions in branch libraries 
juvenile books. Library 


posi- 
y, Young 
cataloger for 


degree required. Be- 


ginning salary $3660-$4140 based on experience. 


Annual increments, retirement plan, cumulative 
sick leave, one month vacation. Write Personnel 
Supervisor, Cleveland Public Libr: ury, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND Public Library. Business h- 
brarian for position of head of Business Informa- 
tion Bureau. Requirements include a degree in li- 
brary science, good experience, administrative abil- 
ity, broad knowledge of business literature and its 
allied fields, interest in making outside contacts and 
proficiency in public speaking. Maximum salary on 
appointme nt $5160. Annual increments of $120 up 
to $5640. Write Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

SERIALS Librarian for assistant head of the 
Serials Cataloging Section; will perform descriptive 
cataloging and recataloging of periodicals and 
serials and assist in the training of new pe ‘rsonnel. 
Library degree required as well as four years’ cata- 
loging e xperience, preferably in a research library. 

Salary range $4800 to $5600; 24 working days of 
vacation and other liberal allowances. Apply to 
Director's Office, University Library, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

CHIL DREN'S: Librarian: training required with 
some experience; 39 hour, 5-day week; salary 
schedule; retirement and soc i il sec urity; sick leave. 
All new and modern children’s de »partme nt. Thriv- 
ing Fox River Valley city of 40,000. Apply Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
(EXTENSION Department position also open.) 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


CHILDREN’S librarian to head department at 
Main Library. Advisory work with other agencies 
in system. Library degree and 2 years’ of ex- 
perience required (preferably with children). 
Salary dependent upon education and experience. 
5 day week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and 
pension. B 769 

CATALOGER. B.A. and B.L:S. required. 
Medium-sized lib. system, book budget $12,000- 
$15,000. Congenial staff, new main bldg. in off- 
ing. 40 hr., 5 day week, 2 weeks’ vacation. 
$4069-$4693, starting salary, depe onde nt on ex- 
perience. Raises at 6 months, and 1, 2 and 3 years. 
Apply to: Miss ye Pope, City yee 
Pontiac City Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac 15, 
Michigan. 

COUNTY Librarian. Library school graduate. 
40 hour week, one month vacation, retirement sys- 
tem, sick leave, salary $3600-$4000, depending on 
experience. Write Librarian, New Philadelphia- 
Tuscara was County District Library, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 

DAYTON University has position of Reference 
and Periodicals Librarian. Salary $4320-$5300, 
based on qualifications and experience. Write or 
phone Walter A. Roesch, Librarian, Dayton, Ohio. 

EDITOR of Publications. American Library 
Association Publishing Department. Man or 
woman to handle preparation of manuscripts for 
production. Starting salary $5430. 5 day, 35 
hour week. 4 weeks vacation. Library, degree, 
library and editorial experience required. Apply, 
Chief of Publishing Department, American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., giving complete in- 
formation about education and experience. 

LIBRARY Assistant. Excellent opportunity in 
a technical library located in Chicago for assistant 
with L.S. degree. Experience in reference work 
and cataloging desired. B 100 

LIBRARY Assistant for attractive small public 
library in suburb west of Chicago. Library science 
degree required, some experience preferre sd. Salary 
dependent upon qualifications. 35- hour 5-day 
week. Illinois Retirement Benefits, 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after one year. Excellent opportunity for pro- 
fessional growth and advancement. Apply Mrs. 
Vernell D. Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public 
Library, River Forest, Illinois. 

CHIEF Librarian to head a library system under 
a Commission in a City with a population over 
100,000. Staff of 40 employees; main library and 
three branches. Must have a Library Science de- 
gree from an accredited college, and experience 
in public library administration. Maximum age 45. 
Salary $6403 to $7350 annually. Write for bul- 
letin and application to Department of Personnel, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

LIBRARIAN—Children’s—To perform work in a 
branch or assist in the main library. Some experi- 
ence in story telling and children’s book selection. 
Five day, 38 hr. wk. B.L.S. degree required. 
$4309 to $5257 yr. Max. age 35. Apply Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Mountain Plains 
DENVER Public Library has positions open in 


the following classifications for its new library 
building. Applications are being considered now 
for appointment in March, 1956. LIBRARIAN I— 
General assignments in public subject departments, 
branch libraries, technical processes. No super- 
visory responsibility. Fifth year library school de- 
gree, no experience required, Salary $3516. LI- 
BRARIAN II-—Specialized assignments in public 
subject departments; college majors in business, 
economics, films, maps, political science, sociology 
particularly needed. No supervisory responsibility. 
Fifth year library three 
years’ professional experience required, Salary 
$3672. Advancement to Librarian III, with super- 
visory responsibility, at $4200 possible for outstand- 
ing performance. LIBRARIAN III—Documents 
Librarian, to head Decuments Division in Sociol- 
ogy and Business De >artment, doing reference 
work and supervisory documents. 
Fifth year library school degree and considerable 
experience with government and state documents 
required. Salary $4200. All positions offer 5 day 
week, 17 working days’ vacation per year, sick 
leave, social security. Apply Miss Margaret Ward, 
Library Personnel Officer, Denver Public Library, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 


school degree, at least 


yrocessing of 


Far West 
LIBRARIAN I. $295-$367 per month. Excel- 


lent professional opportunity in pleasant ever grow- 
ing Southern California for college grads with 24 
units in Library Science. Beginning salery may 
be set above minimum depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Examination will consist only of an evalua- 
tion of applications. Apply Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 613 East Broadway, Glendale, California, by 
February 23, 1956. ; 

LIBRARY graduate to manage library of large 
drug company. Graduate or strong knowledge of 
biological sciences. Ability to translate German; 
French helpful. Write giving full personal par- 
ticulars, photograph and stating salary required to 
Mr. B. de Gorter, Rexall Drug Co., 8480 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 54, California. 

JUNIOR Librarians. Library located in central 
California, only two hours from San Francisco, 
needs Bookmobile and Children’s _ librarians. 
Graduation from ALA accredited school required. 
37% hour work week, 12 work days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, retirement. Salary $306-$361. 
Inquire Miss Margaret Klausner, Director, Public 
Library, Stockton & San Joaquin County, Stockton, 
California. 

SENIOR Librarian. Central California library 
located only two hours from San Francisco now 
has open position in Extension Department. Grad- 
uation from ALA accredited school and at least two 
years professional experience required. 37% hour 
work week, 12 work days vacation, 12 days sick 
leave, retirement. Salary $323-$404. Inquire 
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Miss Margaret Klausner, Director, Public Library, 
Stockton & San Joaquin County, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 

CORONADO, California (Pop. 17,171) invites 
applications from professional librarians with two 
years’ experience. Salary $438-$532 per 
month. Contact Personnel Department, City Hall, 
Coronado, California for applications, 


range 


Hawaii Y 
CATALOG 


accredited 


ALA 
experience In 
Under civil 
service. Beginning salary $3825. Position open 
Feb. 1, 1956. Apply: Librarian, Hawaii County 
Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 


Librarian. Graduation from 


school and three years’ 


yublic library cataloging required. 
I ) ging | 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, L.S. graduate (master’s) with high 
school, college and public library experience, now 
administering town-county service to 18,000 popu- 
lation. Wants change after June 1 to town pref- 
erably in Rocky Mountain or Northwest 
B 1-W 

MAN, A.B., magna cum laude, 
Librarian of mission college in Pakistan. Returning 
U.S. June, 1956. 35 years in India. Excellent 
health. Has taught philosophy, religion, Hindu- 
stani, Indian regional studies. Desires opportunity 
to utilize this experience, from September 1956. 
B 3-W 

MAN, under 40, M.S. in L.S. (Berlin) and Ph.D. 
in American literature (Minnesota), with wide ex- 
perience in library work and college teaching, seeks 
administrative library university or 
college, with or without part-time teaching. Cur- 
rent salary about $5000. B 4-W. 

MAN, 34, married, M.A. (L.S.) desires position 


Three years’ experience in 


reg 
region. 


Harvard) Ph.D. 


position in 


as assistant cataloger. 
cataloging, two years’ periodicals, some reference. 
Available summer, 1956. Prefer west of mountain 
plains states. B 5-W 

WOMAN, B.A, M.A. in R.E., M.L.S., with col- 
lege and seminary library experience desires posi- 
as librarian or cataloger in church related 
college or seminary. Middlewest location pre- 
ferred. Available after Sept. 1. B 6-W 

COLLEGE, University or special library, in 

8 vrs. 
subject- 


tion 


readers’ services, with some administration. 
experience including 4 as _ university 
departmental librarian. Desires change approx. 
July 1 to Far West or East; will consider other 
localities. B 7-W 

WOMAN, 30, A.B., M.L.S. ’ 
library experience, 3 years’ school library experi- 
ence desires interesting summer position. B 8-W 

MAN, 33, M.A. and MLS. in library science de- 
sires administrative position, college or university 
library, in or near large city. Reference experience 
in public library. Broad subject background with 
emphasis in literature. Available immediately. 
B 9-W 


3 years’ chemical 
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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati’s new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-glass structure. 
Librarian: Carl Vitz. 

Architect : Frederick 

W. Garber & Associates. 

General Contractor: 

Frank E. Moser & Son. 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY— 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 
new library is pictured here before books 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel 
members across the top of the columns to 
assure rigidity. 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 
VMP specifically for library use. 

VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
With 
experience behind 


architect or owner. years of 


specialized them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves. 
With VMP’s 
duplication of development work is 
Thus, 


costs are pared. 


technical aid, needless 


avoided. over-all construction 


Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
7-page folder with details and specifica- 
tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment. Address inquiries to. Dept. ALA-2. 


Subsidiary of Chesapecke Industries, Inc. 
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POSTMASTER: 
UNDELIVERABLE COPIES ON FORM 3579 TO 
Piet 


50 E. HURON ST. 


PLEASE SEND NOTICE OF 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO II, ILL. 


Universi 


ty “icroffins 


orth First st. 


The 1956 woria poor Crcyciopeuta 


More Magnificent than Ever! 


Beauty is only the beginning of the 
exciting 1956 edition of the World Book 
Encyclopedia. It’s as fresh as the 

new red-white-and-blue paint on the mail 
boxes illustrated in the comprehensive 
Post Office article, for example. More than 
20,000 illustrations lend life to its 

10,500 pages. Completely new 


Nf th 


fi ° 
‘ Vs WIAUCVSAVY 
( / 
Odttion 


Up-to-the-minute with 1188 
completely naw or revised articles 


or revised articles provide the latest 
reports on such vital areas of interest as 
Asia, Korea, and color television. 

This newest editorial accomplishment is 
designed to continue World Book’s 
leadership as an educational essential in 
America’s schools and libraries. 

It should be in yours. 


Write for free color brochure describing 1956 World Book Edition. 
Address: Mr. David C. Whitney 
World Book Encyclopedia, Dept. 1152 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


WORLD BOO K 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., 


Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Iilinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





